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PREFACE 


Foarteon pf my youthtal years I have spent in 
America. Enquiries • I hqvo received many and 
numerous from, friends throughout Asia, Europe 
and Atneiica as to how I like America. In this book 
I am trying to answer that question publicly which 
ought to have been giVon privately *in every indivi- 
dual case. But I beUove the Indian Public, also, is 
interested to knor/'how a Hindu docks upon the 
American civilization. It is true -that I have dis- 
cussed very littlq afa^ut American civiUzation, and 
I have confined my remarks torn general deseription 
of tW country and to figures. I believe any V'Sid 
of waste is reprehensible ; and there should bo 
economy^ in the use of wordf as weU.< Statistics are 
more eloquently impressive than rhetorics. The read- 
ing PnbUehas a right *to expect facts and not fancies. 
I admit that ii make,s dry and nuintcresting reading, 
but it gives valuable information that is necessary 
to a clear understanding in iondensed form. It 
may bo complainod that the atatements ot matorial 
prosperity and civilization do not give any adequate 
conception of the cultural and spiritual imports. 
Hot they are inseparable. Thu Civilization that has 
been able withjn three centuries to 'transform .a 
■wilderness into the greatest Modern Nations in 
general well-fcqng of the people, diffnsion of know- 
ledge, and removal, of pestilence, tells its own tale 
of spiritual eiguificauc| ot the future ot the race. 

, C.ChakrabBrty 
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CEAPTEE 1. 


Pliyslograpliy of the IT. S. A. 

Geologic Formation —It is a ery probable that with 
the cooling* o! the earth and formation of the crust 
■and condensation of the water vapour, water accu 
mulated in one compact mass in the natural dopro- 
ssion of the lithosphere The igneou'i crustal surface 
that was above water was on© continuous mass, and 
the frater one continuous ocean Then, the continents 
were formed by the drifting and tho crustal move* 
■ments through stress from within or O'Ajal displace- 
■ments The flowogo o£ tho rock as a viscous fluid is 
possible undei pressure, ns has been proved by the 
experiments of Adams, -whether tho earth is solid or 
Its interior is molten or gaseous Whatever may be 
Its interior, the earth indeed acts as, a solid body 
Tho earth has a fipecifxo gravity of about 5 5, that is, 
five times that of water And Since tho specific gra 
vity of tho crust is between 2 4 and 3 3 , it is reason- 
able to infci that the interior pf tho eartji contains 
Heavier elements than in tho crust And moreovor if 
-the interior of tho earth be gaseous or molten, still 



by ^ the immense pressure exerted by ^the^ ctuSt it 
woxHd Tjehave like a ^igid steel, which it does^ It is 
known that (1) the observed rate of tra\'el of earth- 
quako^waves^ after passing through the earth, detect- 
ed by seismographs, is that of a solid body; (2) to 
produce the oceanic tides Requires a solid sphere 
beneath the hydrosphere to a depth of not le^s than 
2500 miles; (3) if the earth consisted, of crust with* a 
liquid interior, the tidal forces wbuM distohc twice 
each day with i;esulting warping and biickUng of the 
crust; (4) 'the astronomical phenomena''"6f precession 
and nutation imply<a solid glove. In general structural 
outline, America seems to have been seperated from 
Africa and Eur-Asia at no distant geologic age. The 
peninsular^ ^Vpjectiou of Pernambuco {Braikl) fits 
well to the^iudentcd^Gulf of Guinea {Africi^) ; and the 
convex Guinea to ‘the , concave Caribeati Sea. .*rho 
Laurentian, Itightauds ALabradar) 'Penfntnswfo, Baffin 
Zand I correspond to Scandinavia. And the great 
lakes of North America to those of Scandinavia and 
Northern Russia. And the great niountain ranges 
of jn’estern ‘ America^ (Rockies^ Ande^) agree fairly 
wel^ with the stupendous mountain complex of Eur- 
asia (Ural, Caucuses, Hirnalas, ’Stanovoi, reaching 

the Bering Straight whicft connected with America ?iof 
ago and have been separvled ffom each other by a recent 
gtibsidence of, the parrow strip of the land) The denuded 
Appalachians of south c&stora North America has its 
corrcspon'aing ranged m central EuropeUrdennea, Slat 
Mi^) And the ureal 'Medial Plains about 1500 miles 
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in breadth ^etvreen 'the western Rockics^and castem 
Laurentians and ^ppalcliiahs stretching from ^ the 
Arctic ocekn to the pulf of Mexico has its counterpart 
in the vast Russian Plain extending from the Arctic 
^ Ocean to the Black Sea * 

Laurentian Highland — Th6 Laurentian Highlands 
are the remnant of the much denuded and worn out 
crystalline , Archean formation that cxtended'‘frpm 
Labrador past Hudson Bay to the Arctic Ocean* 
rbgarded'' many as the conhnenial nuclens' of 
North, Ameria The Hudson^ Bay has been formed 
by the partial submergence of the old ancient land 
in Its depressed basin South^^ of Hudson Bay 
Cambrian stratum has been observed ^over the old 
epodec\ Archean that indicates it had JjBcn sunk and 
lifted up again in the Silurian , The Metamorphio 
boot shows also slight tilting and -^foliation The 
Highland is rugged to day by the’gladial action with 
bare Icdgos, knobs scattered boulders, gf^eial’depre 
ssions flatus iand marshes It is about 1000 to 2000 
feet in altitude except on the north westerh^Rabrndor 
coast wheio the bare mountain peaks rise up to 8000 

feet high and from ,which the upland inclines to 
« Hudson Bay * 

The Appalachian System— The Appalachian Sys 
tern extends in a north east to Sopth west direction 
for about 2000 miles from Newfoundland to Alabama 
It IS based on tho substratum of the Archcan igneous 
and metamorphic rocks But unlike the Laurentian 
Highlands R has undergone repeated mo\ ements of 
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depression, foliation and elevation along heavy depo 
sition and denudation throughout the entire geologiS 
period up to the Tertiary age, marked 'by heavy 
eposition of carboniferous fossils In Pennsylvania, 
Alabama and the Oliio and middle Mississipi basins, 
be onging to the same strata as the coal seams in the 
furn^ TT Out of the eedimentaiy detritus 

roe^ t 1 ^ of the Arcliean 

rocks which have been almost iworn' out to the bottom, 

Pen^avi? England, 

Pennsylvania Maryland, the AdirondScks and the 

Highlands of Ifeiv Jersey have been formed The 

ae weTerfr ^^■—sJnd 

pr:v::ha™s”Taf m 

Hudson and the NeW(> '”'® sections by the 

It seems thL has been 

section below the Huds ® of the southern 

formation If thf Coast"': 

Plateau, and the deuresT Alleghany 

es IS testified by the mgLd section, 

from Maine to Greenlandifndfu'''* 

ce of continental drumlins fom,°d’’r‘'“’ 

thus forming islands in glacial action, 

depressing movement has f f” 

harbors of hew York and B i™'’'' ™se“Hcont 

undeatuaiies on the nL eIm’ “o'* eaoellent bays 
the movements of denMt Sand coast However 

depression on the north eastern 
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(?oast, since the glacial age and elevation in the south 
eastern co^st have not been simple and unilateral. 
A slight elevation in the north at the Tertiary time 
has laid bare the-submarino clny*fIoorcd lowlands in 
the plain of the lower. St. Lawrence valley, and a 
moderate depression f ih the south has drowned a 
number ot valley floors, thus producing Chesapeake 
Bay, Albemarle and Pamlico Sounds and Mobile Bay. 

Through the,. Appalachian range consists more or 
less of low hills degraded by the excessive Mesozoic 
erosion laying bare the rich and extensive carboni- 
ferous deposits in Nova Scotia, tPennsylvania and 
Ohio, there have been, also. , Tertiary elevations, 
making many lofty summits, though ndno reachii^ 
perpetual snow lino.^^ho Long Range in^Newfoun 
land reaches 2000 ft, in height ; Shickshoks to about 
4000 feet. Mount Washington in th® White Mountains 
in Maine rises to 6293 feet. Mansfield in the Green 
Mountains reaches t^io elevation of 4364 ee . i 
Pennsylvanian Bluo Ridge has an ^c\ation ° ® ® 
2000 feot, and tho Virginian Blno , 

Bill, 4066 feet. Mount Mitchell in the ‘ ‘ j 

.oI North Carolinn nttalns tho b.ghett elovat.on ot 

the entire system 6711 feet. T>i„,on,i i«8 the 

AMcghnny ”=.=Wan 

“"ThTncUu^ises gradaaU^ tromtheio.- 

rdro^theMi3ri.iPPiha..nna.nche^^^^^ 

SXr^trot sedio.on.nr. roch sloping 
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depression, foliation and elevation along heavy depo- 
sition and denudation throughout the entire geologid 
period up to the Tertiary age, marked '’by heavy 
deposition of carboniferous fossils in PennsyUania, 
Alabama and the Oluo and middle RIississipi basins, 
belonging to the same sti'ata as the coal seams in the 
Alleghany Plateau Out of the sedimentary dotiitus 
furnished by the denuded surface of the Archean 
locks which have been almost nrorn' out to the1)Ottom, 
the coastal ranges of eastern Canada; Kew England. 
Peimsylvania, Maryland, the Adirondacks and the 
Highlands of New Jersey have been foimed The 
Cambuan shore in places m the Adirondacks and 
tho western margm of the New Jersey Highlands 
rZl f period the 

Archean rocks wore much denudSa, folded end fanlt 

Hnason n H sections by the' 

ufematnl n r Ww/m) livers And 

Ltiorhe^ ““ of Iho southern 

formnhorit consequent 

as IS tes’t^d n ■’“f of ‘ho northern seet.on, 

fro:c’:toGUnia:Str' 

ce of contmpTitni /i i partial submergen 

depressing movement he formT'l, 

harbors of Now York InaBoSr u "’“Snificent 

andestuaiies on the Now v' 1’ “‘‘““"ont bays 

themoiemonts of deotr «“'^over 

Of depression on the north eastern 
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<?onst, since the glacial age and elevation in the south 
eastern coifst ha\ o not been simple and unilateral 
A slight elevationr in the north at tho Tertiaij time 
has laid bare the submarine clay floored lowlands in 
the plain of the lower. St Lawrence valley, and a 
moderate depression f in the south has drowned a 
number ot valley floors, thus producing Chesapeal o 
Bai, Albemaile and Pamlico Sounds and Mobile Ba 3 
Through the^ Appalachian range consists more ot 
less of low ^lUs degraded by the excessive Mesozoic 
erosion laying bare the rich and extensive cii bom 
feroiis deposits in Nova Scotia, iPennsyhania and 
Ohio, there have been, also, § Tertiary elevations, 
making many lofty summits, though ndne reaching 
perpetual snow line ^'*TheLong Range in Newfound 
land reaches 2000 ft, m height , ShicKsboks to about 
4000 feet Mount Washington in the White Mountains 
tn 'Maine rises to 6293 feet Mansfield m the Green 
Mountains reaches the elevation of 4364 feet The 
Pennsylvanian Blue Ridge has an elevation of about 
2000 feet, and the ‘Virginian Blue Ridge in Hawk’s 
Bill, 4066 feet Mount Mitchell in the Black Moutams 
.of North Carolina attains th© highest elevation of 
the entire system 6711 feet 

Alleghany Plateau — The Alleghany Plateau is the 
j north ivestemmost division of the Appalachian 
system The Plateau rises gradually from the low 
lands of_,the Mississippi bnsin and reaches tlie Hudson 
River through south- western Tennessee and Alabama 
R IS an eroded mass of sedimentary rock sloping 
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towards tho Mississippi basin, Prairio and Lake 
Plains But in parts it .a so high, disslictcd and 
ragged that it has been ealled the 'Allegheny Moun- 
tains m the central part, the Catskill Mountains on 
the north-eastern end, and tho Cumberland Mountains 
on the southern end. The highest elevation in tho 
plateau is roaehod in the Catskill Mountain at the 
untor Point which i, about 4025 tt. and tho Slide 
Mountain (4205 ft.) Tho plateau is differentiated 
from the Appalachian Mountains by having nearly 
or ga te horizontal strata and folded andToLted i^ 
in ho latter. I„ the northoastern, central and 

toso lovel'Ttr' fur above tho 

«000 Lt f T""'; have been out 1000 to 

Bum Clove » ="<1 

tho latter l./° gorges in tho Catskill^ 

crooo foot "" 'loving a, otal fall 

Coastal Plai„5'_l„ tho Triasslc ago there was a 

rrl™ '>■” Appall, ans 

flowcl r 1 “ Carolina; and lava 

ohian foraii- ago. The Appala- 

laTa Monn, r. ‘'i '“<i “vtruded ivith !ho 

Hudson nivor ^-' ‘'lo Palisades on tho 

laid bare by tlid .1 “ voalis of tho Tnassie ago. 

The sea >.oLn:i^7ta T ‘'i’? 

«■» .'mo olovatod wUhTo^v’lL-^il'rmro:.' 
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. in JlQ^saclmsetts 

forming nndulating p!a»ii» Ppunsvl 

Connecticut, Long Islnnd. ^tratnud 

vanm And dnS to tho great 

being subject to tliohigh ^.^ngstono is 

Sion, folding and faulting. oxccllent 

compact anti consolidated an presence 

budding material, ospccially n reddish brown 

of iron oxnlo has imparted 

color .. a narrow strip 

In tho sneceeding tho general 

of coastal plain has been or t on" Island to 
elevation of tho sea bottom r niade of plastic 

Alabama (Eastern MtssmipP‘J « 

Olay and partly consoUdate<l san 

In ‘the succeeding fuithcr elevation of 

was enlarged and .Jlyn- movement extended 

the sea bottom, and the P farther 

from tong Island to Ala Graitde At 

southwestern Texas “ , p]o„da Peninsula were 

that time tho coral beds j,„road above 

being formed, but " basid was still a bay 

sea level The lowm Austin. The Cord 

The Texas shore lino «a jremondons volcanic 

lleras was an arohipelag ^ jgOO uyles m 

activities extending ov ujth from Alaska o 

length and ^""phocene the coral beds were 

South Mexico - In tbQ topography of the 

lifted UP ■"^“-“““Vau lormed and the calcarona 
riorida Peninsula 

formation was indura 
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ot tie coast! " r i”"" 

Jersey clast o^h T On the New 

nddedland LTh T’"’^ "“p land has been 
larger and larae mpyopent it becomes 

ml mllir-n tUr ^hlT" 1-bont forty to 
that the fossils emhp in n ^ formation is so recent 
- in .be adiaoerlclt ‘"all^^h'’ 
been well establisbed either in PiIIm 
the consequence of mtm Florida or Texas with 

o^onsive^warp/'aemhV””"’'" 

ot dead level pla „ to i "’“"otonons stretch 
‘he shore and IfMwll . . ^oPoaHa «pon 

Florida PeninsuliTlLtt'-n H- oflho 

Mississippi delta is growiL '>”’1 ‘''o 

deposit of the vast amount of '’"o ‘o the 

brought by the mighty rivor ' ®‘’'’™antaiy silts 
The CordllJcrns Tha ^ 

North America, known '°“Ploir of 

tnms contains rock'of all staita 'T 

ded, folded, faulted in repoated’d- *"?'^''’ and extru- 

z::iz 


region. Arclioan rocks am r™**^**. Superior 

J-trict which is ySdlng rilrl'd" 
nnd iron ores, aud'in thf no't ^ o^mri' e copper 
drd in ^.arious Strata Un , ,? oxtru- 

P to the commencement ot 
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the Eocene, the Arohean aroMpelagos wei-e, apparent- 
ly, qmct, excepting making sedimentary beds By 
erosion and denudation, while the Appalachians 
vioientiy active in volcanic eruptions. Car oni ere 
strata in the Appalachians are represented in the 
Rockies by marine limestones formed by t e se cme 
tation of the Archean rocks and «■» 
deposits at "^their shore. But ns the re *aan 
■were not above water, no extensive plant 
possibie and consequently no coal deposi . -r 
quietitudo and steady sedimentation up o , 

teic time were toliowed by tremendous 
whicli have not yet completely '=«“=^'’’.P'’““’from 
floods of lava and quantities ot.yelcan.c ash from 
numerous volcanoes. The volcanic ^ 

been-accompaniedby Jen of ' 

sedimentation -d the iu^ “ srandr..ed 

topography of the Cordilleras. From the most anc.e 

:r'thffca"'Tany of ^-^ZZTZf Zt 

”g"even“rre Pleistoaene. The Great Sait 
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the di&aected worn out plateau or its dome like mpun 
tmos have been formed as a result of lava intrusion 
and blistering o£ the o\erlaying strata Quite a few 
of them risse abruptly from the sea as the high cliffed 
Sierra Sant^ Lucia, south of San Trancisco But the 
magnificent San Francisco Harbor has been formed 
by the break in the Coast Range by depression and 
submorgenco at the Golden Gate It is composed of 
Igneous rocks T.-ith inti u:»ton and ovtrusion of Archcan 
formations A little further cast is the Cascade 
Range in the northern section, Sioira Nevada in the 
central section and Sierra Madre in the southern 
section, a disaceted highland mostly of igneous rock, 
cronned nath soteral sharply,— cut ^olcanoes Mount 
Baker 10837 Mount Rainier 14,302 Mount 
Adams 12,470 ft in Washington and ^^ollnt Hood 
11,225 ft in Oregon Mount "SMiitnoy 14,502 ft is a 
dessected highland of the southern end of Sierra 
Rex adi, based on tho substratum of Iiighlj orodoil 
Archean and metamorphic rod s and rccentlj elexa* 
ted and eroded 

Between tho Rocky ^fountain Tiid tho CoBcado 
Range and Sierra Nevada lies tho groat fcomi and 
plateau Tho Paleozoic sea bottom has boon lifted up 
by the plutomc action almost horizontally uitli 
Mesozoic and Tertiary formations and orosions Hx- 
tensix e la\ a fields nearly four thousand feet deep anti 
extending ox or 200,000 square miles of territory in 
^outb eastern Washington, eastern Oiegon and south' 
Tvesternldahocoxcrthesrdjmentaiy tormatJoiis Jho 
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plateau'plain is from 3Q0dto80Q0 feet high However the*T 
plateau is not a plain. It is much dissected. It is domi- 
nated by sharply eroded mountains, gashed by superb- 
canyons and splendid gorges, onlivened'by waterfalls, 
cascades sparkling streams in the north-west or 
turbid rivers in deeply eroded canyons in tho- 
seuthem portion, verdant forest in the nortli and in 
the south dreary plains, picturesque mesas, boU 
buttes, sunken deserts and a few fertile valleys. 
Different strata of the sedimentary formation can bo 
seen in graphic representation in southern Utah or in 
the Grand Canyon of Arizona. In Utah prominent 
buttes, standing in tlio plains, revealing all the strata, 
one notices that the hill stands on a marine limestone* 
floor of the Carbonitcrious period, supporting tho 
Vermillion Cliffs of Trtassio formation of sandstono 
oji which rest the While CUIIs of Jurassic sandstone, 
and tho whole structure is capped by Pink Cliffs of 
Eocene fluviatilo and lacustrino origin. In tho Grand 
Canyon of Arizona TV hero the Colorado river has cut 
into the bed of tho plateau to nbout 6000 feet in depth,, 
the stratification can bo studied like the pages of an 
open book. Tho base of tho canyon is a crystalline 
Algonkian rock. On it rests about 800 feet of meta- 
morphic gneis-s, schist and slate with plutonic granitO' 
intrusion in dikes. It must haro been worn out almost 
to the level by slow denudation through ages. Then 
comes tho stratum of metamorpMo hard quartzite for 
about 800 feet with horizontal inclination. It was then 
sunk below tho sea level. lAnd there is sedimentary 
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■greenish sandstone of Silarian age for 
Marino sholls thon must have been deposUed m the 
Carboniferous period, for there is 700 . feet of bedded 
sandstone and limestone on whieh there is limeston 
marbiefor 1600 feet, stained bnihant red ' 
oride washed from overlying beds Above bis are 
the strata of grey and bright red san ® 
feet. And these strata are capped by a bed 
limestone embedded with gypsum. ^ ^ ere 
been further sedimentary deposition up to be 
Tertiary period (tte ictal ''f ‘’,7' 

probaly from 12,000 to ICftO ft), but l 

"c:rP.a,r=-Son the eastern — 
nnd Appaiaobian systems and >b° leras onbe 

west lies a moderately bigh un “ j „,g 

1200 to 1500 miles in breadth, .""‘“ing i 
Arctic ocean to the 

covered the area except 

was above the water lo The eastern 

Canada up to the Lake Superior disti.ct 1 

part was shallower than the western p 

retreated '"“'^^rt'orifcrous coal deposits are 

ozo.c time, as jjj33i3,ippi basins than 

found in Ohio and th M „p 

from the western par marine fossils 

the end of the I„ 4 i„na contain sedimen- 

testify Pb' “ f °p,brian and Ordovician perio,^. 
Ss orS™ Vortohio, Michigan and IVisconsm 
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cQTitaia Silarian and DevoniaM Peposits In Ponnsyl- 
vania Ohio Nichigan, Mississippi and AHbana tliero 
are Carboniferous and Permian deposits In parts of 
New Mexico and Arizona there are Trnssic and 
Juiassic formations Montana, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, parts of Iowa, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Louisiana 
and Texas are of Cretaceous formation The Appah 
chian coast from the Piedmont Plateau {Chetaceous) 
after the Fall Line Florida, parts of Alabama, Loui- 
siana Arkansas, Missouri Dbnois and Iowa are of 
Tertiary origin Florida Iveys lower Mississipi basin 
soulborn Texas parts of New Mexico, Sacramento and, 
San Joati'i'n Valley in California are of rieistoccn© 

develapment 

But, though the strata of the Medmal Plains are 
nearly horizontal and generally free from disturb 
ances and much of the surface of Minnesotta,. 
■Wisconsin, *Iowa, Illmois, Indiana Ohio ha\o boon 
levelled to the peneplain by glacial denudation and 
on which unstratifiod glacial drift to the a qrj ing 
depth from 30 to 100 feet have been deposited making 
tillplains (PrairtQ), yet all are not plain In Missouri, 
there is an intrusion of igncoudrock through Paleozoic 
strata at Pilot Knob In Arkansas and Oklahma 
there are extensive folded and faulted areas and the 
Black Hills IS an example of plutomo action in the 
midst of plains In Ohio too there is a gentle fold, 
knouTi as the Cincinnati Arch But the folded, faulted 
or ignous intruded areas form a very insignificant 
area of the vast and extensive Medical Plains And 
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many of the depressions left by the glacial action 
have been partially filled and lea elled by siibglacial 
aggradation and floored with a rich black humus 
soil of post glacial marshy origin 

Lakes — The notliern part of North America 
abounds in numerous great and small lakes The 
five Great Lakes alono has a combined area of about 
96000 square miles which is more than that of Great 
Britain Lake Superior covers an area of 31000 
square miles with an average depth of 1008 feet and 
an elevation of C02 feet Lake Michigan 
area of 21,729 square miles with a depth of 870 leet 
at an elevation of 682 leet Lake Superior drams 
Itself m to Lake Michigan through the rapids of Sault 

Ste Mane Lake Huron covers 22,522 square miles 
of area, with’a depth of 750 feet and an elevation or 
682 leet Michigan and Huron ’ 

Lake Eire covers an area of 9 900 
a depth of 210 feet with « 

only 9 feet lower than Lake Huron which drams 
to Le Lake Erie through St Clan river Lako 
Ontario covers an area of 7200 ^ouare miles wUh a 
depth of 738 feet and En^ad 

Ontario is 32C fee^ throagli Niagara cataract 

Erie drams to L ^ ^ j Lake basins 

(ATagnroruH) Thc o „ While the 

can not he ^ suffice to account 

glacial erosion and drif t oh ^ 

>ias been necessary to produce the 
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'basins : (1) Crustal warping or tilting at tho 

•depressed base of tho Laurontian System in 
■connection witli or independent of the presence of 
the glacial siieet ; (2) obstruction of normal 

•drainage by the deposit of glacial drift across 
preexisting valleys ; (3) Glacial erosion. 

Drainage, — Duo to the Pleistocene glaciation tho 
•drainage system in the upper Appalachians has been 
■npsct. St. La^vre^c6 river drains the Great Lakes ; 
but tho St. Lawrence is a post glacial young river as 
it has not found yet its gradient ; it consists of a few 
alternate lake-like expanses and rapids. The Xew 
England States are drained by tho St, John, Penods- 
cot, Kennebec, Merrimack and Connecticut rivers. 
But there too the presence of aumorous lakes indl* 
cates that tho lako outlet has boon interfered with by 

deposition of unsiratified and stratified glacial 
drift, or by tho irregular glacial scouring of the rock 
floor, Especially in Maine glacial lakes are numer- 
ous. Tho Hudson river arising in the Adirondack 
Mountains drains about 13,370 square miles though 
it has a total length of only 300 miles. There are 
numerous small rivers to drain tho Piedmont Plateau 
and the coastal plains which vary from 30 to 100 
miles in wdth as tho Delaware, Potomac, James, 
Kcuse, Santee,Savanah and Alabama. But tho drainage 
in Florida has not yet been well established and the 
peninsula abounds in numeros shallow lakes, marshes 
and swamp'*. 

The Mackonrio river with its tributary tho Peace 
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^arising in the Rocky Mountains in British Columbia 
is 2S60 miles long and drains a large area into the 
Arctic Ocean. The Yukon is the largest river inAlaska. 
From the mouth to its headwaters it is about 1600 
miles in length, and \ 7 ith its main tributaries 
'the Lewes, and the Teslin about 2300 miles, 
draining about 330,000 square miles. The Fraser 
river is about 740 miles long and with its tributaries, 
drains practically the whole province o! British 
■Columbia from 54* to 40* N, except the extreme 
South-eastern part The Clumbia river is about 939 
miles in length; it arises in the Rocky Mountains aud 
drains a basin of 250,000 square miles of which 38,395 
'^square miles are in British Columbia and the rest in 
Waalrington and Oregon. The Colorado river is 
about 2200 miles long and drains about 225,000 square 
miles of the high and arid plateau between the 
Rocky Mountains and Ihe Sierra Nevada into Gulf 
California. 

Mississippi river IFaUur of Water) with its tribu- 
taries drains the greater part of the Medial Plains 
between, the Appalachian Mountains on the east and 
the Rocky Mountains on the west. It arises in the 
basin, of Itasca Lake in northern Minnesota and flows 
in the Southerly direction in the Gulf of Mexico with 
a length of 2553 miles; but from the source of its chief 
tributary the Missouri in the Rocky Mountains (8000 
feet), it is 4221 miles long and drains an area of about 
1 250 000 square miles The tributaries of the Missi- 
ssippi are mighty rivers by themselves. The Missouri 
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is 2,900 nule& long and drains an area of 519,50tr‘ 
square miles. Tha Ohio 1200 miles long and drains 
201,720 square miles. Arkanas is 1,514 miles long 
and drains 185,671 miles. The Red River is 1,200 ' 
miles long and drains 89,970 square miles. The- 
Mississippi system e:rtends through the heart of the 
continent and affords chief communication and 
transportation facilities in most states of the Medial 
Plains It has 15,000 miles of navigable waterways 
apd it brings annually 400,000,000 tons of sediment, 
advancing the front of the delta into the Guifof 
Mexico by 340 feet per annum. 

Climate. — The climate of North America is- 
influenced by various factors of which the following 
are important : (1) There is no transverse moun- 
tain barrier to interrupt the cold artic wind sweeping 
over the Medial Plains down to the Gulf of Mexico 
or the moist warm wind from the Gulf of Mexico 
crossing the same region up to the depressed Hudson 
Bay basin. The only gentle fold in the vast and 
extensive plain is in the Lake Superior District ; 
but oven there it does not rise above 1000 feet and 
it can not offer any resistance to the crossing oi 
any cold current from the north or warm current 
from the South, Hence it is possible that St. Louifi 
can record a variation of temperature of 74* and 22' 
in January', and in December 1831 the Mississippi 
was frozen over 130 miles below the mouth of the 
Ohio and the ice at New Orleans was thick enough for 
skating. Near the Mexican * Gulf the cold waves arc 
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called 2{ori/{e?'s and with the advent of severe 
Northeres much damage may b*e done to friut trees. 
Plorida has often experienced frost except in tho 
extreme south. At San Antonio the mean tempera- 
ture in January is GS* and 83’ has been recorded ; 
but during a Norther the mercury may drop belou 
6; and at Glaveston on the Gulf 8' has been recorded. 
(2) Though tho Gulf Stream flows along near the coast 
from the south of Florida to Newfoundland, yet tho 
coastal region does not receive any benefit from tho 
warm current in tho ‘winter; for the prevailing winds 
are off-shore. ^Thile in tho summer the prevailing 
winds are on-shore ; and when tho on-shore winds 
como from 4he Guff-stream, they bnng hot and mofsC 
waves which arc very unpleasant in tho eastern states. 
The Newfoundland coast where the southerly cold 
Labrador current meots tho northerly warm Gulf- 
stream, is usually covered with dense fog. The Gulf of 
Mexico is always warm, and In winter the moist warm 
air produces low pressure conditions over the region, 
thus inviting cold waves from Canada to bring about 
tho equilibrium. But during the summer in tne valleys 
of upper Mississippi and Missouri, when cool dry 
currents from tho north encounter the hot most air 
from the Gulf, atmospheric disturbance are produced, 
having great difference of heat and humidity with 
tho resultants of variable winds, cjclonos.anticyclone*. 
and tornadoes acceding to the volume and intonsit\ 
of their differences. (3) Tho North Pacific Drift, .i 
continuation of southern Kuro Siwo current stril.e . 
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at the western coast in the mouth of Columbia river, 
wafted from west to' east by the Westerlise. But 
though the North Pacific Drift is the counterpart of 
the Atlantic Gulf stream, it is much weaker than the 
latter, owing partly to a less volume of warm water 
current in proportion to the aixe of the ocean. How- 
ever the North Pacific Drifts modifies the rigors of 
the winter of British Colambio by its warm current. 
And the southerlry cold CalUornia Current makes 
the summer months unusually cool on the California 
coast, not only directly by its action thorugh trade 
- winds, but also cansing much log which keeps off the 
solar heat. But the cool foggy air can not reach far 
ino the interior, being shut out by the Coastal Hangea. 
And though San Francisco has a mean temperature 
of only 57' in July, at Bakersfield in the south of tlio 
depressed Groat Valley of California it Is 89*. How- 
ever in September San Erancisco becomes warm. 
During the summer the California valley becomes 
very warm and thereby produces a low pressure in 
the region, thus bringing the chilly air of the cold 
California Current through the Golden Gate. But 
during the autumn, the interior valley begins to cool 
and the low pressure is reduced; consequently there 
is no strong on-shore cool California Current brec?e 
to keep San Francisco cool. (4) The Great Lakes by 
thoir largo sheet of water tempers the climate in the 
neighborhood. In summer the Great Lake region Is 
cooled by the largo mass of water, and in the winter 
warmed by tho retention of the summer heat In the 
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t^vrater mass The tempenag influence is noticeable 
for a distance of about 30 miles inland The Grepe 
Belt 'Which extends along the southern shoie of Lake 
Erie for a distance of 60 miles 2 to 6 miles ivide 
enjoys prolonged autumn which is necessary for 
ripening of fruits Along east shore of Michigan, 
there is a Fruit Belt, 20 to 30 miles where grapes, 
apples and pochos are grown When the cold waves 
sweep over Lake Ontario, there is a frequent 
difference of 20 degrees between the northern and 
southern shores But as the pro\a)hng winds !n the 
lake regions aro westerly, tho casten shoieis warmer 
than the western shore in mid winter when the 
water mass gives up much of its heat retained in the 
summer and ceases as a direct source of warmth 
Thus at Milwaukee on the west shore of Lake Micbi 
gan the moan January tomperatare is 20, and the 
absolute minimum 25 while on tho eastern shore 
opposite Milwaukee at Grand Hcoven the mean 
temperature is 25 and the obsolute minimum~12 
As tho Gulf of Mexico is warm and moist there 
IS a heavy ram in tho neighbourly coastal region 
thraughout all tho year, cspociallj in the late summer 
When cyclones originating in tho West Indies 
strike tho Gulf Coast, they usually cause heaay 
downpours and often cause severe destruction of 
property, if a tidal wave is associated with a cyclonic 
wind Cyclones are frequent in the early autumn 
Throughout tho Appalachian system there is 
abundant rainfall (moaitn tte upper Appalachtamn 
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the xoinier) as the niountnlns aro low and do not offer 
any re'^istanco to tho passage of the moisturo-ladcn 
sea-borne aii*. However in the southern system the 
spring is tho rainiest of the year and the winter 
half has more rain than tho summer half, while in 
tho northern section the lolo summer has more rain 
than the spring and tho summer half more rain than 
in the winter half. In tho southern section of tho 
Appalachians there is a mean annual rainfall of 
80 inches and in the northern section of 70 inches. 

The moist warm avr of tho North Pacific Drift 
striking against tho Coastal Range causes a heavy 
precipitation of rain. At Glonora there is a mean 
annual rainfall of 18S iocbes. But further south 
it diminishes relatively whon the prevailing winds 
arc in a north-westerly direction. From Queen 
Charlotte Islands to Newport tho rainfall averages 
about 100 inclics a year. But at Empire City it is 
80, at Mendocino 50, at San Francisco 23 and at San 
Diego only 10 inches. The rainy s’enson is in the 
winter and the summer is dry. As tho Coastal ranges 
intercept tho moisture-laden westerlies, the interior 
of the plateau is arid and does not receive over 20 to 
10 inches of rain. Of course whatever moisture- 
laden air can ascend precipitates in the summits of 
the northern Rocky Mountains. The Cordillera 
System is about 500 miles in breadth in tho northern 
portion and about lOOO miles broad in the central 
section. And it acts as a great barrier to tlio > 
passage of the prevailing westerlies. Tho consequence 
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lb that oven the western half of the Medial Plain 
leceives less ram than the eastern half At the 
eastern foot of the Rockies a dry and warm wmd 
{Chinook) is developed by the compression of the an 
as it descends the leeward slope of the mountains and 
jt lapidly melts and dries up the snow The mean 
annual rainfall m the norClictn section of Che western 
half IS about 20 inches, most!} m the early summer 
months, and m the southern section about 10 inches 
The eastern half of the Medial Plains receives about 
-40 inches of ram annually throughout the yeai 
^though early summer is the rainiest season 

Scenic Ch'irms —There js no coxmtrj in the woild 
so noh In valuable coal deposits in tbc Appalachians, 

‘ noi abundant precious ores as in Cordilleras and 
+he Lake Superior Districts, incomparable fertility 
•«f the soil as in the Prairies and the Mississippi basin, 
varied climates, and also in scenic charms that are 
magnificent nnd unique of their kind in the v. orld 
Its prairie is !&rger, plainci and more pioductive 
than the delta of Bengal, its Utah or Arizona more 
sunny and picturesque thon Egypt, its Mississippi 
bigger than the Ganges, and its Rookies rival the 
Alps in grandeur and niggcdno&s of outline It has 
in addition, many scenic beauties which very lew- 
countries possess. 

Niagara Falls — Lake Eno is situated at the alti 
-tndo of 573 feet , Lake Ontario at the altitude of 247 
eet Consequently the difference of 336 feet needs 
to be levelled i5 the ‘Ene vratev is to difteharge ilscU 
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into Ontario smoothly. But, as the interveniftg 
miles of territory bet'ween the two lake basins contain 
in its upper stratum a thick and hard limestone 
{dolomite), and the Erie water being free from sedi- 
ments lacks cutting instrument, necessarily therefore 
the water is precipitated over the limestone escarp- 
ment as a cataradt. At present, Niagara Falls consists 
of two cataracts {Ameritan anrf Canadian being 
divided by a limestone bed — Ooat Island {6 acres t?i 
extent ) — which the Niagai’a Rapids have been unable' 
to cut through. The American Fall is 1400 feet broad 
and 162 feet high. The Canadian Fall is 2600 feet 
wide and 155 feet high. Through the Canadian Fall' 
flows nearly seven-tenths of the water. And due to 
the greater impact and grinding action of the larger 
volume of water, the rim of the Canadian Fall 
been indented and curved, and is, therefore known as 
Horseshoe Falls. At the Cataracts, the hard Niagara 
limestone has a thickness of from 60 to 80 feet ; but 
beneath it there are softer layers of shales and sand- 
stone. And the vast volume of water tumbling 
vertically from 155 to 162 feet acts like a mighty 
grinding machine which grinds and wears out the- 
shales and sandstones and thus undermines the hard 
limestone superstructure. And as the harder rock 
falls in blocks, being undercut in tbs base, the fall 
recedes at the rate of 6 feet a year in the Horseshoe 
Falls and 3 inches a year in the American Fall. And 
this recession has continued through the whole 
length of the Niagara Gorge which has been cut 
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about seven miles long. The Ktagora River was: 
formed at the close of the glacial retreat iwhon the 
glacial Lake Iroquis so modified the land surface by 
erosion and deposit of drift that a new channel 
became necessary for the outlet of Lake Erie. And 
scholars have been speculating in estimating the 
age of the last glacial period by reconning the time- 
the Niagara River must have taken to make a seven 
miles long gorge between the escarpment ana tho 
present cataract, its rate of present recession being 
knouTi. And this has been estimated from 16,000 to- 
60000 years. But no positive estimation can be mado- 
duo to man^' modifying circumstances : ii) Thickness 
of the iimestone stratum varies ; it is 20 feet thick 
at tho escarpment, GO to 80 feet thick at the present 
cataracts, and Che thickness is increased further- 
south where it exceeds 160 feet. (2) Tho height of 
tho cataract has varied from 300 to 165 feet. (3) 
Variation in tho river volume has been no less 
marked during tho closing stages of the glacial 
period when tho upper Great Lakes found other 
outflows than that through Lake Erie. However 
taking everything into consideration, 30,000 years 
may be a good guess. 

The Falls make a vivid impression. They look 
like solid columns of petrified water tumbling over- 
the brink into tho gorge below in a majestic cadence. 
The miirlpool Rapids for about seven miles above- 
the Falls look like merry riotous dances of the water^ 
marching and sarging onward in nn wnendinj^ pro— 
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-■cession. If one taTros a rido in the littlo etoamer 
TIieMaid ofihc Mist which makes frequent visits, 
tossed like a cork on the waves (bnf perfecihj safe) 
to give visitors n chance tc view the Falls from close 
below, tlio 7hundpring Jfdier appears in his grim 
majesty. One feels that ho is approaching an unknown 
-and tumultuous Force of Nature before which man 
finds himself little, helpless and importent. According 
to Iho tradition of the tied roan the 'Mighty Niagara' 
must have two human victims for appeasement of 
his anger every year- And ccrtainli* Niagara gets 
more than two victims a year either by accident or 
suicide. Seen from below', the fall is a deafening, 
roaring, foamy and sprayoy mass of water, mlmoat 
like a cataclysmic deluge, as if the end of the world 
'•wore near. Hut when the spray, formed by iho 
precipitated, dashed, opalescent, cinarald, greenish 
water upon the talus, catches the rays of the sun, it 
becomes iridescent, and a gorgeous rainbow appe.ars 
In a magnificent arc. It is majestic and beautiful. 
The flow of water at Niagara river at the mean 
stage is 225,000 cubic fool and at low stage 176,000 
-cubic feet per second. Of this at present 16,000 cubic 
feet of water per second develops about 70 horse* 
.power which is UHod to generate electricity. In the 
■falls and in the mpids, tlicorctically there are about 
4 millions of horse power avnilabTo, throe-fourths of 
which can lie easily utilized for the generation of 
•-olectric power. 

J/ammo//t Carp :~Tho Mammoth Cave is situated 
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in Edmondson county, Kentucky, at an elevation of 
600 feet and 104 feet above Green river in a Sub* 
carboniferous massive and hoinegeaeoas Ihnestone 
^rea of about 8000 square miles with an average 
•depth of 175 feet. Caverns arc found in limestone 
.strata in all parts of the world. In a limestone region, 
surface streams are vei^ few. There may bo a few 
large-sized rivers, but their tributaries are springs 
rather than surface rivulets and streams. The sur- 
face drainage water percolates into the cracks of the 
'limestone, and then after a iourney of greater or less 
'length emerges into rivers, lakes or ocean. Pure 
rain water can accompHsti little Bolution of limestone, 
"but water containing carbon dioslde dissolves it with 
comparative case. The consequence U that rain 
water disappears Into tho crevices and oarltios of the 
limestone stratum, instead of remaining on the sur- 
face to form streams. Oaco into tho limestone bed, 
-the water, containing carbon dio^cido in its 
passage through the lower atmospheric region or 
decomposed vegetable products, percolates into the 
subterranean labyrinths to find the water level and 
aided by the cutting and erosive action |of sand 
liberated by disintegrated rock, large caverns and 
caves formed. 'As the water oozos from crevices in 
the cave roof, it bears in solution carbonate of lime 
dissolved in its passage through the rock ; and either 
^by loss of gases through evaporation or change of 
jjrcsstire, some of the sediments are precipitated, and 
-a pendant icicle-lik© formation’ grows on tho cave 
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roof istalactitc.) As tlio water drips to the cavo floor 
a similar formation is built upward {sialagmitc) And 
when stalatites meet stalapcmitcs, varied forms of 
pillars and columns arc formed. And the snowy cry* 
stals of sulphato of magnesia and tho creamy white 
to pinkish gypsum rosettes and twisted forms 
{onlopholites) which look Hko clusters of grapes make 
excellent scintillating mural decoration. And in all 
these respects, tho Mammoth Cnvo of Kentucky is the 
grandest and most marvellous. 

As one enters into tho Mammoth Cave in a forest 
ravine through a funnel-shaped natural arcli {70 fee( 
in extension) from tho ledge of which n cascade leaps 
59 to the cavorr. below to disappear from eight, tho 
first impression is darkness, mystery and dreamful 
unreality. Tho descent of a few stone stairs leads to a 
narrow passage through which the relatively cool air* 
flows out in tho summer and in tho winter tho colder 
air from outside in drawn in, and thus the uuifrom 
temperature (53 to 60 F) within the cave preserved 
throughout the year. This air movement is known as 
theibreathof the cave- The air within tho cave is remark 
ably pure and clear. The narrow passage enters into 
tho Rotunda. Two excursion routes are now open to 
the general tourist, one toking four hours and the 
other nine Jiours. Where the cavern expands greatly, 
large domes are formed of which the Mammoth Dome 
is the highest, about, 400 feet long, 150 feet wide, and 
SO to 250 feet high, containing may massive columns*, 
two of which are 25 feet in diameter and 80 feet higli„ 
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40 foot doop. The Echo River is well named for its- 
resonant quality. A sound hero reverberates for 
about 10 seconds in a continuous tone with exquisite 
delicacy, sweetness and doptli. Ilcaro the puido sing** 
a song in a soft tone. And tho notes nro blended 
together in n rich sweet voluptuous harmoii 5 ’. In 
this bowel of tho earth, live many blind fish- 
Amblyopsis spolacus, Cambarus pelluctdus [crayfish). 

Blind and winglcas grasshoppers with long nntonnno 

are nlso found. Bats come to Audubon Avenue for 
hibernating in the w’tntor and hang to tho coiling like 
tho swarms of bees. Much of tho cave yet remains 
unexplored. Not only are there numerous labyiinths 
and eaves that need to bo explored ond mapped out 
but possibly there arc also numerous rivors that are 
hardly known yet. Ifovoy floated recently in ono of 
them for hours without finding an end. Tho Mammoth 
Cnvo is a marvel, indeed, of subterranoal archilocturo. 
But it is hardly of any use to man. An attempt was 
made to convert tho xipper galleries of tho caves Into 
a sanatorium for tuberculous patients on account of 
its uniformity of tempernture, purity and dryness 
of tho air within tho cave. But tho movement did 
not succeed and the experiment could not bo tried. 
Two skeletons, corn ash nnd earthen utensils ha\e 
been exhumed, which indicates that tho upper eaves 
have been inhabited in prehistoric times. 

Giani Segxioia of Califomta — Sequoia sompcrivirens 
(Redtvood tree) grows in tho foggy northern 
California coast, from 2G0 to 350 fcot in height and 
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900 to 2200 feet high It is hard to say how the 
'comcal apex of Mount Mazama was destroyed It is 
'very probable that Mt Mazama was the most active 
-of the senes of ^oleanoe3 in the Cascade Hinge — 
Mts Baker, Rainier, Adams, Helens, Hood, Shasta 
and Lassens And it was from 14,000 to 15,000 
feet high And it must have been alternatively 
dormant ind active That a high volcano existed 
IS proved by (1) the presence of volcinic lava, cinders 
and pumic in the neighborhood , (2) existence of 

valleys on the outei slopes up to the trnneated ciater 
edge which must have been eaused by drainage 
from above, now beheaded , record of glacial 
scratches on the outer slopes, made by descending 
glacier from a higher slope, now no more It seems 
that the conical apex of the volcano has caved in ind 
not been blown away by an explosion is Vesivius 
was in 1879 and Krakatoa in 1883, for no fragment 
of such stupendous explosion has been found in the 
surrounding regions, ov en after dllhgont search The 
conclusion, then, is obvious that there must have 
been a lateral break at tho base of the cone through 
which escaped the molten lava and the conical 
superstructui 0 from GOdO to 8000 feet high lacking 
support gave away, caved in, was buned in the boil 
ing, bubbling, seething and fiery mass of molten 
lava, was re fused and a miniature volcano — Wizard 
Island— was formed out of the dying fire like a 
bubble of escaping gas through a mass of cooling 
viscous substance And the lava flows from fthe 
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dulating volcanic plateau at the elevation o! about 
8000 feet, fiftj ino bj sixty miles in extent^ occupj • 
mg a rcctangulni aiea at the northivestem corner of 
It^oming and strips of the adjacent territories of 
Idaho and Montana The whole region is mountain- 
ous Along the eastern border is the bigb Abasoraka 
Hango vntli Index Peak of 11|740 feet in height On. 
the north extends the SnonA Range These mountains 
with depressed basins at their base were formed in 
the Oretaceons ago Bi tremendous volcanic 
eruptions of Mt asUurn m the north and ilU 
bhondinn m the south, the basms have been filled up 
in the Tertiarj time by andesitic and rhjolitic lava 
.outpourings and laised to a plateau And though 
the volcanoes hnvo been longxsxtinct and the upper 
Injcrs of Ipv a have cooled down to hundreds of foots 
below, Act m the deeper bing beds of lava for 2000 
to 3000 feet m depth there is still enough heat to turn 
water into steam that passes through vonU that inaj 
bo produced bj anj scvcro stress or tonsjon in tho 
lava dcpo-«its In Tollows^ono Park, there aro about 
000 hot springs and 100 gejsers Tho outflow of 
heated water in a volcanic area is n dying phase of 
\nlcani>m For a gc)s8r is nothing but eruption of 
hot v\atcr through a* long and narrow orifice And 
115 the hot witor has a high solvent pon or, it carries 
a good deal of mineiail substances with it which 
arc precipitated when tho water cools off at tho sur 
face And citensivo deposits of carbonate of lime or 
calcareon^ tufa hare been formed^ building up 
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Of tho geysers Old. i „,„,,tes, it 'sends forth a 
Rogiilarll at to " height of 12a to 150 

coliimnof water,. } 6 minutes And when 

toot the einpt.on lasting 4 ,lie 

tlie wind stiikes it and P ruddy glow, 

.piny catches hr the silver3 of the 

the golden ray? of the 6U f ^cmtilatcs m all 

moon, it sparkles " color nf. if itneroa^ 

gorgeous prismatic ^ater In'? '' 1“°^ sohent 

Mind gem As the tha.ma^l 

rowoi.itcon'ains nia 5 miniediatoly 

tion, espccialll ai wa f„u„ pack 

„[te. anemptionast m moiusted 

into the hasin » ^j,„„iis aintcr-.s made at 

„,t„ a ‘h'a Tlia base has grown hj 

the cone and at 
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concretionary tendency into an oblong mound, 145 
by 215 feet at the bottom, 20 by 64 feet at the summit 
with the internal orifice of 2 by 6 feet, and 12 feet 
high It sends out 3000 barrels of water with each 
eruption, and there are about 8000 eruptions a j ear. 
The Giantess shoots up a column of water for 20 
minutes at intervals of 2 to 4 days, 18 feet in circum 
ference to the height of 60^ feet, from the apex of 
which 5 or 6 ramifiGd jets, varying in size from C to 
15 inches m diameter, are projected to the height of 
250 feet , and the spray in the sun light causes 
mjnads of lambons whose arches, by their constant 
formation, reformation and fluctuation, make n 
wonderful display of colors, and the water sparkles 
and drops down like a shower of hguid « diamonds. 
The Beehiic has a beautiful cone, but irregular in 
its eruptions , and the geyser shoota up to a height 
of 200 feet 

And m addition to Hot Springs, Geysers, Mud 
Volcanoes, Steam Vonts, ‘Hot Pools and Teriaccs, 
Yellowstone Park abounds in manj wonderful scenic 
charms The Prismahe IxOcCt resting high on its 
self built mound with a diameter of about 125 feet, 
overflow of the spring running o\er in narrow 
radiating grooves in alt directions, looks like a giant 
chameUonic spider, for when the winds dri\o off the 
crimson steam ho\ ering” over the spring, the water 
displays all the prismatic colors In the Ftrehole 
Aote, the bubbles of gas coming to the surface of 
water, look like balls of glowing flame when at certain 
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xi Tho Obsidicin 
angles the sun ^ glass Mon' 

CU/rs IS 1 mountain Hands, fnnged 

stone Lake idotted wi i.i,ahtful stiaal oEnatei, 
with high snoivj P-''='-;^";;:®rm.los at an altitude 
Ini ing an extension o! Yellowstone river 

of 7741 feet Leaving the la . ^ p^^„p,tous fal 
attoi a lew miles’ ,eanie cliffs and second 

of 109 feet 01 or tlie rilgg (rellanslone Falls) 

fall of 308 feet after tlio i ,„to the 

ll,e rivei and the second tal ^ canyon 

la, a bods 'ind develop «♦ tbe top pleasures 

[Yellowstone Canyon) bottom and IMO feet 

about 2000 foot, 200 feet » y „e„stono Cans on 

deep But '"j'lrfcrrandbJautMffJ,", 
famous, but rathor for its r ,n the 

Of bigger canyons ‘ban A- - „ 

•Petrllted Forest — rci* cauaiemitc®*" * 

„ny Purl, and oxtondsojer ^ ,ast nuinbor^"^ 

County of AW metasommirm^ 

lolled og Petrification boai p jjpjj 

aadagutired Trassic rock f°™ ^ 

rod^i::fonn'dombod-^;Uo^^^^^^^ 

that distant period, on 
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consequent flood, the trees ”wero uprooted and the logs 
were floated away to this basin where thej lodged 
nnd 'll 0 now found It was then co> ered w ith "v olc'in 
1 C cnidoi md sedimentary formation of later ages 
By la\a intrusion and lateral vents, thermal lake was 
formed in that logion And as the hot water ha*' a 
great solvent power, the cellular tissues of the \ eget 
able mattei was filled and replaced through moteso 
mati^m by vanon^ siliceous mineral such os cijst'i 
lime quartz, chalccdon>, jasper and pigmented bj 
iron and sulphui which the thermal water contained 
Now natuio has e\humcd them by erosion Potirfica 
tion or silicification required a pressure and silica 
bearing thermal water And though a majority ot tho 
logs ore found in fragments blocks, or split across in 
sections, yet quite a few of them ba\ e been well pro 
servd even with their loot Some of thorn measure 160 
to 200 feet an length and 2 to 6 feet *n diameter One of 
them has foimcd a natural budge {Petnf ted Budge) 
acrosa a^canyon 61 feet wide 60 feet deep , still upper 
pait of the peitifiwd treo reals on jts left bank , its 
diameter at the base is 4 feet at the middle of the 
canyon 3 feet and the upper extroimty 18 inche«! 
It Is in perfect shape and is used for crossing the 
canyon this iu/iode»rfron Valfey, virtually oiery 
one meets splendid specimen of cilicificd wood — milli 
ons of fragments bn all sides And some of tho aga 
tized wood, especially the roots and small blanches, 
though graphically retaining the outward foi ms and 
features of the tree® haie been metasomatizod with 
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jiuoli exquisite coloring and ““girded ns precious 
fine polish that they ■““^^“afotdecorativc.oma- 

stonos, and they are well smted ^ 

mental and jewelry pnrpo ■ canyons, the 

Orand Caayon.-Of all „„st spectacular 

Grand Canyon of A"aona sculpturing of 

grand, magnificent c,ell suited for th 

Nature. The Colorado river ^ caoiin- 

task. Rising in tlio loW ""f ","„ctcr and sediments 
tains with an ahuudaut sup^ot w ^ 

ns cutting tools, passing ‘’“"""^evated that the river 

8000 red. so ''^'“^ced with the consequen 

has not yet found 

.steep slope and hi=li cssjge to the eea— 0 

aleep into'.its .fZ aridity of the region. ^ 

CaUfonia- And,^ gU the horizontally str 

rndo has cut a s gated fro«^ .qqq to 6000 

endousgashhashe^o 

jiouthward lo" ' ^ i to 12 indc» " 

teet in Canyon* ' ^ supreme 


nt its hesUn 1 10 a ^’atnro, i^ 

Tho first ioip Pan overpower 

architecture. ''«“?’‘^Ldeur- nia,esty 
untorgettnhle. Awe. gr 
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the soul Soims become blurred to lightly comprehend! 
the immeasureablo depth, width and length of this- 
titanic chasm, it's inlinite aanetj of gigantic sculp 
tnred foiai« painted on the giandcst scale with inimi- 
table flaming rods caimmes purplos,j ellowsol3nge‘?^ 
saffron'! 7*ink-^, creams and deep blues It takes a 
new sen«e and a nen standard of pieception to 
inoasiue mountains that aio moic than a miles hlgh^ 
>et lying lu the immense cicxasse at joui feet 
beneath its lei el 

More than anj thing else, the suddoness withi 
iihich the colorful nft in tho earth appe 

ars as one nalUs to tho rini fiom tlie plain, filled 
avith grand archdectxiies — temples, pogodas.catbe8rDls 
amphitheatres terraces, pyramids, fortresses, decora 
ted with bnlhant ribbons, a thousand feet wide, of 
matchless tinta, all blending m the sunlight into ono 
suffusion of splendoi, oi in the moon beams a®? 
magical or dreamful uinealitj, yet supremely natural,, 
and tho eii«emblo seems to be pulsating with life and 
quiieung with eiiiotion changing colors with tho 
oi erchangeful light and shadows— oi erwhelms the 
soul with awe, wonder, and admuation Gand Canyon, 
has moi 6 than fulfilled my most e^traiagant expecta 
tions I haie seen the scenic beauties and grandeurs- 
of three continents I haae ascended the Himalay as 
np to 17,000 feet elevation t have crossed the formid 
able A'sian rdesert*; I have seen the mid night sun 
^fliornay But they seemed to be meaningless 
and insignificant as compaied with uliat I saw as I 
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came to the rim ot the canyon. I become at once 
spell-bound. I felt it was tho most sublime spectacle 
of the cnrlli. And for a lovei’ of beauty or for a 
geologist, it Is worth while to come from the remotest 
eornev of the world, just to see it. Grand Canyon 
is really grand, onparaUelletl, supreme and 
majestic. 



CHAPraR IL 

Historical Badc^ronnd. 

Discovery of America.— The Western Hemisphere 
"is called America after the famous explorer, Amoi’igo 
Vespucci (145]-Uil2), who, by his extensive four 
voyages round the eo.'ist of the New World, made it 
known to Em*ope Hcforc him, it was not known 
us a separate continent. Of course as early as S70, 
'the bold and daring tlic Norse navigators bad dis- 
covered Iceland which was soon colonized. And, 
erelong, Iceland had a prosperous population of 
more than 10,000 people, rich in sheep, cattle, fish, 
oil, butter, skin and wool, doing a brisk trade with 
Scandinavia, iu. exchange tor meal and malt which 
they needed. In 870 one of the settlers — Gunnbjorn — 
in his return voyage from Denmark, was driven to 
the coast of Greenland by tempestuous seas where 
he was locked up in ice during the winter. In the 
following spring when the ice thawed, on his retuim 
to Iceland, he narrated tho story of his discovery 
of the new land. In the year 983, Eric the Eed, a 
settler of OMiey {m Jceloiidj, being outlawed for 
killing a man in a brawl, sought the land of 
<3unnbjorn’3 discoveiy, and he found there a good 
place for -^sttlement. After staying there 3 years, 
he returned to Iceland to induce more men to come 
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“With liim as scttleis in Encksfoid (Orecnland), and 
he started wtU twenty fnc ships fu» of colonists, of 
■which cle\ cn ^^clo lost in tlio stoimy sea and about 
500 pcisons landed and established in Greenland a 
successful colony which lasted for more than fom 
bundled 5 cars 

One of the men that came with Erie was Horjulf 
IIeljulf^ son, Bjarm finding that Ins father had 
migrated to GiAjiiIandon hia return voyage from 
Scandinavia, stalled for Greenland to see his father 
In 1 stiong gale his boat was drifted southward and 
he found himself noai the shore of small lulls covered 
■witli dense foiest (MarUand) But when tho stoini 
Jind tho fog wcio o\or,by sailing norward, ho finally 
reached Eiic :sfoid and narrated there tho experience 
(tha iight of ilaillaud) of his \oyage 

In Icelandic sigis— Hauks bok, Flateyai bok-it 
j» mentioned tint Loif Cncksson, son of Eric tho Ited 
fired bj the story of Bjarnis e\p 8 rjence, sailed in tho 
year 1000 southward with n crew of 35 men Fiist 
4hey sighted the lUgged and barren rocky shoie line 
{Labrador) winch they called Then sail 

ing southwnd foi a few days they came to a thickly 
wooded coast (A’bi'fl; .Stof/ft) which they called ^2Iark 
land {uoodland) Here they landed and were mucli 
tmpiossecl hj the vast extent of the forest aud slew a 
bear Tiom Markland, sailing southward for two 
-tlais, thoj came in, sight of land, and aftoi following 

ihe coast for a while, they ascended a river, which, 
jssmn<- fiomalake. fell into the sea Anchoring in 
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the lake, they spent the wintot in c\ploiation Tlie- 
Y. inter was mild Wild grapes abounded m the autumn 
and consequently the country (TtJiodc Islarid) 
called \ inland The river and the lake abounded in 
large salmon and on the coast Iinlibut And eider 
ducks a ere \eiy numeioiis on thn lake And the 
northerners ere 1 ery much impiessed bj the self 
soun wheat fields (fiomnhteh gi on s almost unld) and 
the mosur \eanoe birch) In the spring of lOOl I of 
returned to Greenland with a cat go of timber, and 
the stoiy of lua disco\eiy made a gveat sensation and 
he i\as called Leif the Lucky 

In the }oai 1002, Leifs biotlicr TJioivald s'ulod 
for 'Vinl'ind nberc he spent tvio 3 eais with his men 
xn the slnnties built hj Leif But in an encountoi uith 
llio mtno Sknohngs (/?«! lie was killed b> 

n stone Imtchet {Indian iomohmik), and his men ic- 
turned to Greenland m 1003 In 1005 mother biothoi 
of Lcif Thoistein Liicsson sailed for Vinl'ind uith 
his wife Gudnd and a creu of 3* men But in a stoims 
sea, Thoratem lost his life ind the ship ictmncd 
to Greenland 

The 30 ung and adientuious piottj wido«<d 
Gndrid married in the following jcai a daring Ice 
landic iicli and jiowoiful naxigator Thorsinn 
Karlsefni and pursuaded Uim to settle m Vinland 
Urged by his wife, Thornfmn in 1007 sailed in throe 
ships uith his wife Gudnd ICO men and seienl 
women and a cargo of cattle Not long after reaching 
Vinland, the son of Gudnd and fhorfinn was born- 
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Ami not bcfoi 0 llio bo> (S»iorro) wi? tiuoo jonrsold, 
\\‘\s ilio pnit> coinpoJJciI by tho increasing hostility 
«f tho names (Sf togi^o up their scttie- 
incnts and txtuiii fo their homeland tn Grcenliml 
Tlie SkriGhngs of \ inland uero doscribcd as lieinf; 

compIcMoneil, nitU broad cheeks bjR eyes 
^nid ngJi hair, clad in skins, armed willi botrs, arrow-, 
and stone hardiota, and u^cd to come pnddlintr 
tnhiflfd^tpar/sKineanoef), at fir«f, for 
'.taring nt thein wttli ticious cuno-itj, oridlnter for 
bartering aaluablo furs for httio stnps of scarlet 
iloth Avhich the noitbemara had wit!) llicm and nincli 
tho Skachng-i (ited Jniltan*) onMOu«l) do'jircd and 
vagerlj sought Bui they used lobe lerribl) fright 
■oned tf tho bitlH of Tborfino beDouod And tho 
bellowing of tho bulls Thorfian nlihrod to scaro tho 
Skraelings wlicn at last thoj became hortilc, attached 
liw parti nnd killed nmn> of them In 1010 Tliorfinn 
ictmned to Gieonland with stirvjxors of Ids party- 
ami iv cargo of timber and furs. 

A new expedition W 1 S planned in lOII by Tlinr* 
vftnl nnd liH wife rrejdis to come to \ inland for its 
timber, llie> cam© with o following of about 'to 
por-oii'i. Thnr\anl nmll'rcydis had been alrcndj jn 
\ inland with Tlior'inn Karl^efnl tind Freytlis waa thn 
«jep dauglilt r of Frir tl»e Ile<l Thnr expedition wc* 
joimvl bi two brothers llclgl and Pinnbogi wjth a 
rolluwjng of jKr«oDs. The “hip of JleJgi and 
bmnbogl reicheil \inbn(] earlier and oerupiod tfco 
wrcctwA Vy \x\i Ott ticrlxs.! wbtn Ftcydrt 
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saw that the huts erected by her brother were occu- 
pied by strangers she was enraged and oideied them 
out Soon bitter hostilities grew up between the two 
]>arties And Freydis complained to lier husband that 
she Aias insulted and beaten by the tMO brothers 
Provoked to anger by the words of Fiejdis, Thoriald 
with his following made a surprise night attack upon 
the huts, occupied by Ilelgi and Fmnbogi and their- 
following, and all of them were massacred in cold 
blood, except the five women who were spaied Their 
biains weio however crushed by Fre 3 dis hei*self with 
an axe in order to remove all living witness of tlioir 
terrible misdeed In the srping of 1012, the party 
returned to Greenland in the ship of the murdeied 
hi others which was the better of the two and cucu- 
lated the stor} tint they had Bimplj exchanged the 
ship with the other party and ined to silence the- 
mouth of thoir own part 3 bj biiber> and threat How- 
ov er the truth leaked out And thus ended disasti ously 
the attempts ot the northerners to settle in Vmland 
It may be said that no -vestigo of the settlement 
of the Northerners in America has ever been found, 
not only no architectural remains, pottery, copper or 
brass utensils, iron implements, but not even domesti 
cated animals in feral state before their introduction 
by the Spaniards, French and English in tlie sixteenth 
and seventeenth century. The explanation, probabl 3 , 
IS that the mdo shanties built by the horse men were 
qmcklj destroyed and the forest soon covered them 
without leaving anj trace And whatever cooking- 
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utensils they broughe with them, tbes took back 
And tho cattlo that were not 1 illed for meat was 
taken with them on their rctmn \o%ago But\inIond 
va'* supposed to be a part <t Tuiope and not of a 
sepanto continent 

Tho phenomenal rise and iIjl wide extension of 
the arms of tho Mongol Powei and tho consolidation 
of the extensile conquered tciritoncs under Jenghiz 
Khan (11021221) romo\ed all barriers of tra\ol 
hetneen Europe and Asia And \emco and Genoa 
became opulent and powei ful, carr> 10 ^. oriental ti ade 
in spiccs ixory, silk and pcail» fiom tho eastern 
Moditoirancan ports to Em ope Portuguese ‘‘hips 
rained tho goods to iho Ibciian Peninsula fiom tho 
Ttahm ports And tho Eutcli and tho Hansa ships 
earned them to northwestern I urojio in exchange 
foi then own products 

Constantinople uas the iichcst mot powerful 
and cultured metropolis of Europe in tho nicchc\nl 
a^es It \sas the meeting place of European and 
A‘5iatic trades and cultures Its important domineer 
mg geographic position and imperial interest made 
her tho mistrcsb of tho Sfcditcnantan and Black Sea 
lommeice Naturallj Venice became jealous of her 
inightj rival and in 1204 Constantinople was despoiled 
bj tho Fourth Crusaders under 1 onetian instigation 
to crush her commercial superior And many 
Acnelinn merchants settled m Constantinople, of 
uhom Nicolo and ^laffeo Polo had extensive business 
connccticii m the Crimea Their business took them 
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to the court of Barka Khan at Sarai, thenco to Kazan 
and eventually to Bokhara where thoy met the envoys 
’^cnt by Kublai Khan of Chinn to his brother Ilulagn 
in Persia. The envoys persuaded the Polo brothers 
to visit the court ot the groat Khan (Kuhlni) at 
Pekin. Kublat Khan was delighted to see the 
Europeans and sent the brothoi*s back to fetch from 
the Vatican about 100 European instructors to cclu* 
eatc and civilize the Mongols. On reaching Aci'c 
(1269), they found the Papacy in a disordered condi* 
tion. In 1271 Pope Gregor 3 ' X supplied tho Venetian 
•brothers with two dominicans for the instruction of 
tho people of the groat Klian ; but at tho tlionght of 
the hardship of a long and difficult journey to a strange 
rounlry, they refused to go. Tho Venetian brothers, 
thercforct with their 18 years old nephew— Marco 
I*«lo— started alone forllio court of Kublai Khan by 
the long and tedious continental land route via 
Kashgar and Kiiotun, and reached the presence of 
tho Khan at Shangtu In tlio early part of 1275. The 
Khan became charmed with young Marco Polo for 
liis personal appearance, intelligence, information and 
-executive ability, and entrusted him with maiii' 
important offices wliicli pcrmilted him to htudj' 
•closely tlie manners, arts and induslric*? o\ cn of ihe 
distant provinces of the Celestial Empire. In I28t'. 
Arghun, l!ic Khan of Persia, the grandson of Kublaj’s 
brother Ilulagu, lost his favorite wife, and wanted lo 
marry a Mongol princess, and sent an c■mha^-‘y to his 
groat grand uncle at Pekin to send him one. When 
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■the Lady Kukacbin ,was eclected as the bride of the 
Persian Khan Arghun, the ambassadors did not 
like to take the risk of the overland route due to tho 
prevalence of banditry in the northern provinces and 
preferred the sea route to reach Persia. And tho 
Venetian being well noted for their skillfolness on tho 
«ea, tho service of Marco Polo and his nncles were 
■desired. The Polos were delighted to avail themselve*: 
of this opportunity to return to their native soil. 
They sailed from Amoy in the spring of 1292 and 
reached the Persian port in 1294. The delay was 
due to the monsoons in the Indian Ocean and for this 
c'cason they were detained in the south Indian ports 
ior nearly six months. After reaching Persia, via 
JlanA route— Tabriz, Trehizond, Constantinople— 

^ "they arrived at Venice in 1295. In 3298 in a naval 
contest between Genoa and Venice, the Venetian 
galleys were beaten by the Genoese fleet, and Marco 
Polo was taken as a prisoner with 7000 others. In 
the prison at Genoa, Marco Polo had a cell companion 
— Rusticiano of Pisa — who was fond of writing. He 
put the adventuresome experiences of Marco Polo in 
various parts of Asia into writing. 'The Book of Ser 
Marco Polo concerning ihc Kingdonis and Marvels of 
the EasC had a iwide circulation and evoked a very 
!keon interest. It was tho most widely read book in 
tho medieval ages. It showed two things — the vast 
extension of tho Asiatic kingdom®, their wealth, 
Industries and populous cities ; and China, India 
lay on tho eastern side of tho ocean wliile tho Iberian 


4 
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peninsula ■^\lson the western side and Marco Polo 
sailing from a Chinese port reached a Persian 
port 

Though, iMth the rise of the Snacen Empire the 

Eur Asiatic and the Mcditerianean trade was for the 
tune being disturbed» 3et the disturbance did not last 
long, for the Mediterranean soon become the lake of 
the Moslems and the Aiabs and the mbors were 
daring seamen and shrened traders, and the oiorland 
route via Constantinople still lay open for traffic But 
the nso and the evtension of the Turkish Powei dis 
turbed and displaced Eur Asiatic commerce ns the 
links wore in different category they were nomads 
and they had not jct learnt to value the modes of 
civilized life From the Central Asiatic plateau, thcT 
Turks came lil e a hurricane and devastated every 
thing before then sweep Armenia i^as oiorwhelmod 
in lOlG And before the century was over, thoj had 
already conquered Nioae and their outposts wore on 
the Marmora The European Christian Powers under 
the inspiration of the papacy felt the necessity of 
combined action— Grusadc—to curb, at least if it were 
not possible to crush, the menacing rising power of 
tho Turks The Crusades succeeded in arresting the 
agrcsaions of tho Turks But tho Ottoman Turks became 
agrcssivo again at the beginning of tho fourteenth 
century and the Tmkish corsairs throatonod the 
peaceful na\ igation of tho Mediterranean Sea Then it 
became imporatiie to find a now route to tho Indies 
Tho imtiatii o of finding a new route to tho Induds. 
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was taken by the Portogueso. Portngn] was the only 
country in the south-western part ol Europe in the 
fourteenth century. The Moors were alreatly driven 
out of the land after desperate, long and sanguinary 
war. And in the fierce contest between Islam and 
Christianity she had developed martial 'and adven- 
turous! qualities. And Portugal became a groat 
maritime power by carrying the merchnndies from 
the Venetian and Genoese ports to England, Elanders 
and Hansa Towns. When^ therefore the navigation 
in the Mediterranean became menaced by the Turkish 
and the Moorish corsairs, Portugal almost with 
religious zeal undertook the ocean exploration 
(0 find a new way to the Indies, indipendont of the 
Moslem control in the Mediterrsnoao and in Asia 
Minor. And It was c.alculated that os thci'e was an 
ocean cast of China and tho Indies and an ocean west 
of the Iberian Pcninsnla, these oceans might be one 
and tho same. In 1418 Madeiria was discovered ; In 
1431, Azores ; Capo Vordc in 1450 ; Constantinople fell 
into the hands of tho Ottoman Turks in 1453 ; the cost 
of Congo in 1471. • 

Christopher Columbus ( Christobal Colon 1451 — 
150G ) a Genoese navigator and chart maker 
conceived tho idea about 1474 of reaching the 
Indies by sailing direct westward acres'^ tlie 
Atlantic. In 1471, it was observed ‘by Santarem 
that beyond the Gold Const, the nfrican shore 
stretched south-eastward. In tho middle of 1474 
Columbus coiTCspOtrded with tho famous Fioron- 
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peninsula ^vas on the western side and Marco Polo- 
sailin" from a Chinese port reached a Persian 
port. 

Though, with the rise of the Saracen Empire the 
Eur-Asiatic and the Mediterranean trade was for the 
time being disturbed, yet the disturbance did not last 
long, for the Mediterranean soon become 'the lake of 
the Moslems and tho Arabs and the rabors were 
daring seamen and shrewed traders, and the overland 
route via Constantinople still lay open for traffic. But 
tho rise and tho extension of the Turkish Power dis- 
turbed and displaced Eur-Asiatic commerce as tho 
Turks were in different category : they wore nomads 
and they liad not yet learnt to value tho modes of 
civilized life. From tho Central Asiatic plateau, the' 
Turks came like a hurricane and devastated every- 
thing before tlieir sweep. Armenia was overwhelmed 
in lOlG. And before tho century was over, they hod 
already conquered Nicac and their outposts w'oro on 
tho Marmora. Tho European Christian Powers under 
tho inspiration of tiio papacy felt the necessity of 
combined action— Crusade — to curb, at least if it were 
not possible to crush, the menacing rising power of 
the Turks. Tho Criiaarfc# succeeded in arresting the 
agressions of tho Turks. But the Ottoman Turks became 
agressivo again at the beginning of tho fourteenth 
century and the Turkish corsairs throatonod the 
peaceful navigation of tho Mediterranean Soa. Then it 
became imperative to find a now route to tho Indies. 

Tho initiative of finding a now route to tho Indies- 
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was taken by the Portuguese Portugal was the only 
countrj in tho south western par t of Europe in the 
fouitoenth century The Moors wercaheaclj clnroii 
out of the land after desperate, long and sanguinary 
war And m the fierce contest between Islam and 
Christianity she had developed raartial^and adven 
turousi qualities And Portugal became a groat 
maritime power by carrying the mcrchandies from 
the Venetian and Genoese ports to England, FHndeis 
and Hansa Towns ^Vhen^ therefore the naiigation 
in tho Mediterranean became menaced by tho Turkish 
and tho Moorish corsairs, Portugal almost with 
religious zeal undertook the ocean exploration 
to find a new way to tho Indi''s indlpcndont of tho 
Moslem control in the Mediterranean and in Asm 
Minor And it was calculated that asthciewasan 
ocean east of China and tho Indies and an ocean west 
of tho Iberian Peninsula these oceans might be one 
and the same In 1418 Madeiria was dlsco^e^cd , In 
1431, Azores , Cape ^ erde ip 1450 , Constantinople fell 
into the hands of tho Ottoman Turks in 1453 the cost 
of Congo m 1471 * 

Chnstopher Columbus ( Christobal Colon 1461 — 
1500 ) a Genoese navigator and chart makti 
conceived tho idea about 1474 of readmit the 
Indies by sailing direct westward acro<;s tho 
Atlantic In 1471, it was observed by Santaiem 
that beyond the Gold Coast, the afnean shore 
stretched south eastward In the middle Of 1474 
Columbus corresponded with the famous Floien 



tine astronomer and geographer Paolo del Pozzo 
dei Toscanelli (1897 1482) about a short and direct 
route to China direct westward across the Atlantic, 
and Toscanelli replied to him in an encouraging way 
and sent him a chart and copy of the letter, wiitten 
to Fernando Martinez of Lisbon who had sought the 
advice of Toscanelli at the request of King Alphonso 
V about the same subject In February of 1477 
Columbus made a voyage to Iceland where he might 
have heard the tradition of Vinland In 1482 
Columbus submitted his plan of reaching the Indie'4 
by sailing westward across the ocean to John II of 
Portugal John 11 was favourably disposed toward 
^ the project but referred it to the Counoil for 
Qeographxcnl Afhrs The Ck>unctl thought the 
idea chimerical, but John IT, however, secictly 
equipped a caravel to test Columbus s plan After a 
short voyage the sailors refused to go further into 
the mysterious unknown limitless ocean and the 
caravel leturnedi When Columbus knew of this 
treachery of the court of Portugal, he left Poitugal 
for Spain in 148^ In 1486 he was able to interest 
queen Isabella and king Ferdinand in his plan 
Howe\er he did not succeed la inducing them to 
undertake tho enterprise before 1492 After many 
disappointments, yet with supreme faith in Ins 
mission, Columbus sailed westward fiom Gomera on 
the uncharted dark sea, in three caravels manned by 
88 men on September 6 1492, On October 12 9492 
land of the New World was sighted, and on the simo 
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morning Columbus landed and called it ( San ‘talea 
(lor— Wathng Island ) and ho believed it to bo 
Cinango (Japan.) or an island on the eastern slioro of 
Asn Heivnssoon disillusioned And in his Ihzoo 
succeeding \oj ages he tried to find the real Asifitio 
continent But though ho foiled to find bo]ev\eUed 
mighty monarchSy opulont marts and populous 
cities, ho to the last day of his life belicied that he 
had discovered the Indies by the direct Vicsti^ard 
sea route across iho ocean, and not n sepante 
hemispherero America 

Colonization <~OoUtmbus loft fort} men at Foit 
NatiMty (La A’aindad) in Hispaniola in a block house 
built out of the timbers of the wrecked ship- Santa 
Moria—and armed It Tilth her guns iihcn ho sailed 
for Spam January 4 1403 to commuuicato the nevrs 
of hi3 great discovery In the second \ojag6 
{SejAonber 20, 1403) ho brought ivith him 1600 
persons and horses, mules^ cattle, vine-?, sugar canes 
and seeds of numerous European cereals to esta- 
blish a permanent settlement upon Hi'^paniola 
IIoTT c\ ei he found that tho first batch had been wiped 
out by the hostile action of the Red Indians But 
tint did not deter others from coming And they 
came in increasing number m every buccesai\o boat 
But thej were after the fabled hoarded treasuse of 
tho Indies— gold, ivory, spices and precious stones— 
and not to create wealth out of the uildeiness by 
labor and exertion They were romantic adven- 
turers with undaunted courage and unsurpassed 
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glaring, bcfove vrhoao advance the c\*ude and quaint 
civilization of the Indians tumbled and fell out at 
the conquerer’s feet. And they soon stormed Mexico 
and Peru nhero some gold and other precious 
metals could be had. But their golden dream nas 
soon shattered by the news that a Portuguese mari- 
ner in 1498 doubled the cape of Good Hope, crossed 
the Indian Ocean and found the real Indies, landed 
at Calicut where ho saw powerful Rajas, magnificent 
cities, and brought back with him to Lisbon 1499 
nutmegs and cloves^ pepper and ginger, rubies and 
emeralds, damask robes irith satin linings, Itronse 
chairs with cushions, trumpets of curved ivory and 
su'ords with inscribed stiver scabbards. This mado 
the Spainards green with envy. They were them 
solves beating a wilderncs.^^-'intor swnmp-s marshes, 
dense forests and malarious rivor8-*and meeting 
only half savages. Bat they did not givo up hope. 
They \s'cro expecting treasures in the interior of the 
continent and tlioy were forcing their way in all 
directions. 

In tho hunt for of gold, Spnniards searched every 
pai't of America. And though thoy found an incal- 
culable treasure in Mexico and Peru, their activities 
wore not confined there. With an unflagging zeal, 
■advcnlnrer after adventurer explored every region 
of the New \YorW. In 1513 Balboa crossed the 
Isthmas of Panama. In 1621 Ponco do Leon explored 
tho Xorth Americ.an south Atlantic peninsula, which 
he named ‘f/or/rfa’ for its beautiful flower.**, but ho 
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lost his life there in the impassabie marshes. In 
1528 Panfilo de Navaroz led an expedition with 300 
liorsemen from Apalache Bay to conquer the kingdom 
he found or dangerous enemy to fight, but he met 
more formidable resistance from primitive wilder- 
ness— dense trackless dense impenetrable forest 
entangled with under brushes, treacherous marshes 
and intractable rivers. After pathetic wanderings 
of about 2000 miles for eight j’cars, suffering many 
hardships, privations and diseases and many having 
lost their lives in crossing the lower Mississippi, with 
only three surviving followers he reached a Spanish 
settlement on the Pacific. Hernando de Soto attomp 
ted to cross the continent in 1639 with 600 men and 
■200 horses. But 300 survivers only reached a Spanish 
settlement on the Gulf of Mexico after many suffer- 
ings and hardship in which their leader poi’ishcd. 

In 1534 Jacque Cartier penetrated the St. Lawrence 
and occupied the whole territory up to Montreal in 
the name of the French King, and erected a fort upon 
tho hills of Quebec. In 1.552-1504 the French Hugue- 
nots settled in Florida near St. Augustine, hut they 
were savagely attacked and annihilated for their 
religious heresy by the Spanish Catholics. 

During the fifteenth and the middle of the sixteen- 
th century, Spain was at tho zenith of her power in 
world-w'ido influences and in colonial exploration 
and enterprise. But though Spain was great, she was 
fanatical in her religion (ChWtoftc Cliri'tiianUy) and 
-she tried to impose it on others. Charles V was not 
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only ruler of Spam, he was also Archduke of Austria,, 
king of Naples and Sicil 3 ’, emperor of Germanj' and 
lord of the Netherlands. Tlic Dutch were stubborn, 
and resolute Protestants ; and they revolted against 
rfpainish authority for their religious and poliiical 
freedom in 1568. The Dutcli AVar of Independence 
lasted for forty years. And when the war was over 
and Spain acknowledged the independence of Holland, 
Holland had already become a great sea-power,, 
sinking Spanish ship at tlid Spanish coast, despoiling 
its precious cargo, and wTcsting from the Portuguese 
their trade and their possessions in the Orient. 

The protracted war with Holland exhausted Spain- 
Sho had squandered hor military resouvcc'' over tho 
entire world. Yet she was a great world-power. By 
1577 Spain had n profitable trade round the w’orld, 
acro«is the Pacific to India. The Wealth of Spain 
roused tlio cupidity of England. Many British pirate 
Vessels lay waiting in tho trans-Atlantic route to 
capture and despoil Spanish ships o! their rich and 
precious cargoes. Tho ruthless plunder of Peruvian, 
gold by Spanish soldiers of fortune ‘ and empire- 
builders wont to enrich tho British pirates or to strew 
tho bed of the Atlantic Ocean. Protests to tho British 
Crown were in vain. Tho Crown rather encouraged, 
sucii gainful niracy and adventurcous remuncratirc 
enterprisoH. Spain oxasporaled by high sea robberies 
, and vain diplomatic exchanges sent against England. 
in 1583 the 'Ininncihle Artnadu' to bring her to reason. 
But tho KngJisJj Channel was inho<?pilab?<*. The 
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ATcathoi' was pitiless. A terrific squall scattered the 
*Armada* before Cape Finistcrre. Many vessels were 
rendered ineffective, manj* lost and the rest captured. 
When tlie storm was over, the Spanish Annada was 
no longer 'Tnrincibld. It was but a past memory. 

Thus favoured by fortune, England became more 
adventuresome and enterprising. In April 1607, an 
English joint-stock ch.'itered company bri^ught 120 
men in two ships to Jamestown, Virginia, for th& 
development of its resources ns a pure business 
proposition, where Vosquezde Ayllon brought from 
Santo Domingo a colony of 600 men, women and 
priests to care for their souls and to preach the 
'Gosper to the Indians in 1626, of wJiich majority 
died with diseases and intemocino fends, and only 
too survivors returned to tUo West Indies before tho 
English arrived. In 1609 there were about 500 per. 
sonSjincluding a few womcn,en6.nged in tlio Company's 
work of foiling tho trees and shipping tbo timber. 
Tlut tho work was unsatisfactory as the people were 
not intorcstod in work solely for Company’s profit.. 
In 1619 the Company changed its policy and gave 
the settlors tho freedom to develop and own land on a ’ 
profit-sharing principle with tho Company, and the* 
Company for its own plantations bought 20 Negroes 
from a Dutch man-of-war. Soon, Iiowevcr, tho Compa- 
ny lost its charter, duo to some intrigues in tho courts 
and the possessions of tlio Company came under- 
direct Crown control. But it did not materially 
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river in 1609. 
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Trholc of Europe was astir against the tyranny of their 
ohl masters and the Church. And to America they 
came Avljoro they could enjoy freedom to thoir heart’s 
content. 

Anglo-French Rivalries : — The British Crown on- 
•coux'oged emigration to Amenea to get rid of troublc- 
‘isomc follows who wore rebels against either the 
government or the established religion like the Puri- 
tans, Baptists, Quakers and Roman Catholics. And the 
policy of the government was also shaped by economic 
considerations. A colony in America would foster 
British tx'ade nnd shipping by supplying the motliox*- 
•country with raw material and creating a demand for 
her mnnufacturod goods. But as the people would 
not loavo tlicir home, hearth and relatives just fox* 
that purpose, liberal charters wei’O granted to manage 
theii’ own affairs in the New World which persuaded 
many people to emigrate to escape political and I’oU- 
gious pox'secutions at home. The settlei's, therefore, 
were nien*of chai’actor, conscience, ideals and prin- 
ciples, and of independent thinking. They wci‘e 
jealous of their freedom. As soon as they landed, they 
orgonized their own self-government, churches, 
schools, seminaries, business and social institutions. 
Tlio vast wildex'ness gave them ample scope to display 
their individual initiative and idiosyncraoics. The 
Anglo-Saxon settlers did not mix with the Red Indians, 
rather antagonism was their cardinal principle. 
'Offensive and defensive operations made the settlers 
compact and confined their octivities for more than a 
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century to the eastern side of the Appalachiart 
system. 

'ThelFrencb colonial policy in America "was that 
of empire-building and economic exploitation, iin- 
like that of the Anglo-Saxons who settled in the 
country to develop it. The French, therefore, be- 
friended the Indians, made alliance and intermarried 
with them to extend their ^Sphere of Influence' anCi 
commerce- The Anglo-Saxons, on the otherhand, 
showed open antagonism from the beginning and 
extoi'minated them ruthlessly in an unequal contest. 
By 1610 the St. Laweneo valley was occupied by tho 
French. Within a century the Mississippi and the 
Ohio rivers were discovered and forts and stations 
wore established at Niagara, Detroit, St. Joseph at 
the southern end of Lake Michigan, Fort Chatre? 
on tho Ste Marie, Fort Chatres on the Mississippi" 
opposite St. Luis, and Mobile was founded an 170«^ 
New Orleans in 1718, thus controlling the heart of 
the continent, while tho British Power w3s confined' 
to the fringe of the Atlantic. But though tho French 
possession was vast and ortcaslvc, it lacked the 
basis of permanent stability ns tho French settlors 
were very few in number and scattered ; while the 
Anglo-Saxon settlers grouped themselves in largo 
numbers, about 15 times that of the French, on the 
narrow eastern coast of tho Atlantic where 'rapid 
movements and transportations were possible by 
navigation. 

Intermittent wars between tho French and the* 
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lEnglish took place between 1690 and 17C0 on account 
•of religious antagonism, continental power, colonial 
■rivalry and commercial jealousy. As the war 
progressed, all the colonies wore more or less 
Involved. Madras in India was the seat of sangui- 
naiy warfare between 1745 and 1748. Nor did 
-America escape war's ravages. Four intercolonial 
wars were fought which were terminated by the 
treaties of Hyswick {1697), Utrecht {1713\ Ai,v-Ia- 
Ghapelle (17-4S) and Paris (1763). By the treaty of 
Paris, Canada, Florida and Lousiana as far west as 
^he Mississippi river were ceded to the British. 

War of Independence, —The Franco.British inter- 
•colonial wars severely taxed the finances of the 
'Colonies as they had modest liquid capital. So to 
■defray the increased expenses of the militia, inflation 
■of the currency was adopted, which, by depreciation, 
lost its former purchasing value and thereby caused 
discontentment among the masses and strained the 
relation between the Executives and the Assemblies. 
The victory of the English over the French strength- 
■enod the ruthless imperialistic policies of England 
and repressive measures were adopted to suppress the 
•dissatisfaction in the Colonics. 

England wanted the American Colonies to supply 
3icr witli raw materials and to purchase from her all 
the manufactured goods they needed. For this pur- 
pose, many laws were enacted in the English Statute- 
books, known as navigation laws and tka laws of 
trade, to prevent the colonies from trading with any 
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•tlior nation and to restrain her manufactunn/' 
indw«it\ics The Xat igaiton Act ot IG^O, forbade* tho 
forej"nors to bo merchants or factors in tho colonics , 
the colonial poods to bo earned from the colonit'> 
onl^ in Fnplish or colonial built ships of which tlio 
innsioi and three fomtli of the sailois were I’lipliv 
Sul)]oct'i » all tho colonial products must be bioupht 
diicct to Copland , and no supat» tobcco, cotton, idipo, 
ptnpcr, fustic oi other djevrood sUouid be earned 
to anj jiort on the continent of Europe 

riit forbiddinp of the direct trade of the / /o vie 
rated Arttetes caused bitter foelmps as tho colonists 
wanted to bell tho poo<ls directly to the continental 
nioruhants *>o that tho} could pel all tho profits of tho 
transaction and brinp bach mcxchnnpo on the return 
>o}apc the cheap manufactures of the continent 
which tlK> needed while tho I nplisli inorchants 
pieft.rn.d to buj the colonial products thcmaalvca to 
ii ell tliPiii to lilt continent at » lorpo profit 

The colonits were abo robliaintd bj Ads of Iho 
nriti>li I’arliaiiunt from manufactnrinp such '■rliclcs 
ni rriti*-}i nianufflcturtn* w Idled to hupp ]3 iron ores 
conld b( mined, made into pip iron, but not into elctb 
tools or weapon* , furs mu^t be brouphl to Copland 
and not maniifactunHl in the colo’'«cs , hat inakinp 
wns rf^trirtcd by forbiddiop f'/rJiV tho manufacture 
of hala in the colomc# by atij one who had not served 
an apprrnticcihip of serin years to a liattcr In 
1 n„land and allowinp to n batter only twoappT^n- 
itccs , nsd wool and m article made of wool conld 
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be exported from the colonics so tint thej nould 
not come in to competition inth the industries m 
England 

The displeased enterprising colonists Molated these 
regulations boldly and fieelj Thoj smuggled the 
emimei cited, articles to Europe and brought back on the 
letum voyage European manufactures m exchange, 
in then own ships without touching at English Ports 
And inspite of the prohibition, they nnde steel, tooI«, 
anchor*^, scythes and weapons of all sorts Black 
smitlis made muskets and smooth bore i barrels. An 
important secret manufacturing of rifles was de\o 
loped at Lancaster and Philadelphia The law abiding 
shipping interests traded in the West Indian free 
ports in the French St Domingo St Thomas and 
particulaily the Ducth St Eustatius where smuggling 
wa** almost openly carried on The regulations 
uoLo so openly Violated tint smuggling became 
lospectable , and fashionable in the colonies. The 
colonials regaidedtho Navigation Laus as vicked 
and selfish foreign legislation, conti iry to their oi\n 
inteiests, and which it was their patiiotic duty to 
evade 

In 1134 the 'iTotosscs Acf was passed, making tb& 
importation of molasses datable, thus hindering the 
trade with the West Indies The colonial ships on the 
leturn voyage used to bring molasses to be com orted 
into run which was sent to West Africa with wlucli 
to purchase Megroes But as England w as engaged in 
a deadly contest with Prance for colonial supremacy. 
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it could not be enforced But when the MCtoiy v.as 
favonnj the English and the war was coming to 'll! 
end, wilts of assistance began to be used in Massa 
chusetts for authoviziug custom house officers to 
break into vessels, waiobouses anil dwellings to seaich 
for contiiband goods And after the Treaty of Fario 
(1763), England felt herself strong and free to enforce 
the trade restraining Aeis and to enact moro stringent 
Lau s to the same effect 

In 17G4 the Sugar Act was passed iciimring the 
imported mola^ssc-^ to paj a high duty m specie into 
the trcasuiy m London This was meant not onlj to 
■drain the colonics of specie which they badly needed 
to stabilize their cuironc}, but to hamper the ^or} 
lucratiio slaic trade in which the Now I nglnnd 
shipping interests m ere laigely engnged in fai or of the 
Bnlifili slave trmlora New England rapiillj dcaelopevl 
a largo shipping busmen's It had an abundant and 
cheap supply of hard wood, uell suited for ^hip 
building It bail akillod artisans It has o\QceUont 
harbors The colonials wanted then products to ho 
sold m the open market The West Indian fico ports 
wore favorably situated for that purpose Fiom tliei e, 
on the return aoyage, the ships could bung cheap 
European manufactured goods contiaband ai tides 
and particularly the molnsses uhich uns nee led fci 
the manufacture of rum The ships tool the lum to 
the Gold Coast of Africa and exchanged it foi slaie-' 
who were brought o\ or and fold m the IVi it Indies 
o.r K Iwr on« 
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gallons of mm, worth about ton pounds 
brought from twenty five to fifty pounds sterbng 
when offered for sale It was thereto. o n very lucra 
tive business 4nd England, wh.eh by her en erprise 
scoured the commanding position in this h.g y P 
fitable slave trade, did not want to surrender it 
to Now England without a severe contest. 

Non England protested that snob an enaotmont 
would sea eroly miuro their various enterpr. „ 

land answered it by admiralty 

lor Its vigorousentorcemen. o.tahlia^_S^^_^^^ 

courts for severe pumsUmc »» for inspoo* 
inoreasing the of the ou^J o.t.oi^or nsp 

tien And duties ,were '”'>‘>ffXeh "em formerly 
•PrAnch nnd East India goods wnicn 
“ Ud .0 the number of the — « 
sugar, tobacco, cotton, ^ron, homp. 

^,„weod_wore „ rtaMuro"- 

molasses, copper ore, skins, , i;„gland 

and eotfee, which could ho armies 

Tn 1766 It was ouactod that no raghlat.ons 

as salt end fish were subjee 'o 

of the rrodo Acts ^ >“ Regulations 

These discrominatoij ra Ajmiarlty Courts, 

and the astabl.5l.mont of th^Ad 

^ 1,0 tried and aisafftetion m the 

::;:r:s wim f=w 

5 
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byjuiy To terrorize tho colonials, the nulitia Tvas 
inoreased and m case tho civil authorities needed 
military aid to suppress public agitation and disorder, 
gairison&i of tioops, numbering several thousands, 
ireie stationed in strategic centres in time of peace 
And to defiay the increased military expense, the 
Stamp Act was enacted, pioviding for a stamp on 
newspapers and legal, official nnd business documents, 
the infringement of which being penalized by a fine 
of ten to tuenty pound sterling to bo collected by the 
admiralty courts 

Tho Stamp Act met with determined opposition 
from tho colonics wUich were getting self 'Conscious 
of thoir strength England had at that time about 
8000,000 people, and tho colonies had 2 000,000 whites 
and 1,000,000 Negroes and they were growing fast 
As soon as the passage of the Act was known in the 
colonies, Patrick Henry raoied five resolutions in 
the Virginia Assembly, stating that tho Virginians 
could be lawfully taxed only by their own 
Assembly, and that taxation by the British Parliament 
was illegal, unconstituiional and unjust , and that 
the Virginians were not bound to obey such laws, 
and that any person who spoke in favor of them 
^ould be deemed an enemy of Virginia And 
ho shouted,— “Chesor had hxs Brutus^ Charles I 
his Cromuell,Geor7jc iZT— shouts of Treason f Treason * 
rang from every part of the Assembly,— may pro/if 
hy their example, continued Patrick Henry, “a^idxt 
this he ireason^ make the most q( vt '* And all tb/i teaa- 
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lutions were passed. No taxation vnthoxit reprcsenta- 
tiom, henceforth, became the rallying cry, and Sons of 
LiborUjYiaTO everywhere organized to defy its enforce 
ment. Their doctrine was, “No laws can be made or 
abrogated without the consent of the people or their re- 
presentatives taxing laws like other laws must be, there 
fore, by the comeiA of the governed.*’ The Englishman 
answered, “You arc already repesented intheparlia 
ment, more amply and fully represented than you could 
be in one of your own, and better protected than if yoxL 
sent your own people to the Parliament that sits tn Lon- 
don ; there are always members there who tahe a special 
interest in you and protect all the rights 
you are entitled ; Pitt, Camden, Fox, Barre, Burke 
fight your battles with an eloquence far beyond that 
possessed by any of your ablest men. But the 
colonics wisely never sought representation in tho 
British Parliament ; they only wanted solf-govcrn- 
inent. And to bring England to repeal the Stamp 
Act and other discriminating laws, the Patriot Party 
and Sons of Freedom organized boycott of the British 
goods and encouraged homo manufacturing. IViioIe- 
sale and retail merchants in New York and PhiJadel- 
phia formed themselves into non-importation 
to cancel all their English orders^ Their 
example 'was followed in other cities and town‘s, and 
organi7at3on5 sprung up ever5''3Yhcre to prevent 
importation of British goods and to encourage 
doTnc‘?tic manufacturing. In Philadelphia a iojrycw 
Leage was iormei lawytsrewere frowi briug- 
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ing a suit to recover a debt due to an Englishman 
England was making trade with tho colonies to the 
amount of 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 pound sterlings a 
year, and John Bull was struck in lus pocket, tho 
tenderest and the most vulnerable part of his person 
Moreover the Stamp Act coulij not be enforced 
Everywhere the stamp distributors were compelled 
to resign by the pressure of public opinion In Boston 
tho doors of the public officers were placarded with 
the following notice Lei Jam that shall first dtsin^ 
bute or employ stamped paper look veil to his houses his 
person and his fumtiure — Vox Popuh The comp 
troller of customs sneered at the public demonstra 
tion , and hts house was sacked, windows broken , 
and tho mob dnnktog tho wine from bis ccllor 
destroyed the papers and the records of tho court 
of admiralty, and then proceeded to tho house of 
Lieutenant Governor Hutchinson who was compelled 
to flee to save his life, but his apartment was sacked 
and the furniture ruined* In New York tho mob 
wrecked the house and fumituro of Major James who 
was reported to have said, “7 unll cram the stamps 
down the throats of the people with the point of my 
sword ’ nnd hung tho effigy of tho Governor andv 
burnt Ins carriage before Ins own oyes on tho Bowling 
Green "W hcrever the stamped paper was found it was 
destrojed and such was tho threatening attitude 
of tho public thnt almost all tho stamp distributors 
were compelled to resign, and tho Stamp Act became 
practically a dead letter And as England had only 
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twelve regiments at that lime m the colonies, 
mostly stationed in Florida and Canada, against the 
stubborn resistance and defiance of the people, 
England repealed the Act in 1766 with passage of the 
statute C Declaratory Act ) that the legislations the 
Parliament were dbhgatory on the colonies, but the 
Parliament did not want to do anything which would 
hurt the feelings of the royal subjects. But if its 
object was to rally the loyalists and the moderates, 
its effect was on the contrary It gave the radical 
wing of the Pitnot Party and the Sons of Freedom 
confidence m themsches, and they began to s&y that 
if by thoir actiMties the Stamp Act could be made 
to repeal, other obroxtous regulations (Navejaiion 
and Trade Acts) could be nulified by the same moans 
The Stamp Act was repealed as tho Colonies 
objected ‘iaxaUoin xotthoui representation* and free 
dom of action m their internal affairs according to 
their chartered rights At tho time tho Stamp Act 
was passed, the Mutm> Act was, also, passed in which 
there was a clause, requnng tho colonies to pi OMdo 
tho ncccssanos for the soldiers quartoied among 
them And tho British go\ornmont wanted to enforce 
It Tho officer in command at New York mado a 
demand on tho New York Assembly for tho supplies 
for tho soldiers Tho New York Assembly voted part of 
them but objected to supplj ale For this non comp 
banco of tho Mutiny Act, tho New York Assembly 
was suspended, bj an Act of Parliament on the. 
second of July. 1767, from enacting uny laws or per 
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forming nny of its functions until it complied in 
every particular with the requisition for the soldiers 
The Assembly submitted But it showed unmistak- 
ably to the colonists thit their chartered freedom 
in their iiiterml administration was only fictitious 

the^“ 1 ^® ‘he Parliament under 

the leadership of Charles Townshend framed and 

passed an Act known as, ‘17, c Pmnt, Paper and Glass 
sfei, levymg a duty on the importation of the article 
from the revenue of which the admimstratn c and 
military expenses could bo paid without directly 

only to raise revenue out of a necessary every day 
r‘o'1 ‘“b‘'on. which IS afwaya 

the*^ 1 'fooofive branch of 

by nut ‘b B"‘'sh hands 

by putting them on a salary from the imperial erch- 

thrreb 5 ''’cenTra?'"‘ les.slaUvcbod.es, 

datinir Bio o “‘'"’■"‘e'vat.on and consoli- 

stomed ^“'-’eblbn-ea have been accu- 

wero not w ,f ‘ S®'’'*® ‘veo of duty, and they 

™s "chi 'I!® *''hey oould help it So there 

Z ^TsZZITT'’" lo February, t7G8, 

colonial assomhi ^ sent to qU other sister 

dul ~ uner-. stat.„g that the 

Of their urtural 7/111 tt^“ 

each duties took an , ““‘““““"“I eights, because 
eousent . and self govcrumoni '’’'“Perty without thc.r 
"presmtaUoJ have no toofiou oath 

been their chartered prilvj- 
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leges The Bntish Governmont took objection to 
that leiteTf and called tlus a most dangerous and 
fictions tendency^ calculated to inflame the tnuidsltf 
Sjood subjects in ike colonies and demanded the 
ifassichusetts Assembly to rescind :C, and instructed 
the other colonial assemblies to treat %t toith the 
■contempt it deserves But the Massachusetts Assemb- 
ly by a -Note ol 92 to 17 refused to rescind the '*lctier** 
and most of the colonial assemblies not only ignored 
"the instruction of tho British ministry but tvarmly 
■endorsed tho action of Massachusetts Thus British 
prestige sank very low And the Pati jots made the 
most of It They said that Britain was tresspassing 
on the rights of tho colonial logislatuios and was 
denying them tho right of miitna! consultation Bri- 
tain now had only tuo altcmativGs—eitlier to *Shovs 
doum'' or use force As for tho Paint, Paper and Glass 
Act, it was a de^d letter The colonies were smuggling 
those goods from the continent in defiance of tho 
Na^ igation Act as usual And by the strenous nctivi 
ties of tho non importation nssocintions, British 
trade was steadily declining In May tho British gun 
ship Romneg impressed soicral seamen inthoKew 
England coast from some fishing vessels "When tho 
Romney reached Boston, tho Massachusetts Assembly 
requested tho captain not to take mj one in tlio press- 
gnog, which was n British practice at that time, and to 
release those who had been already taken In llio mean- 
time one of tho impressed men was resenod by a mob 
iTi iVffc Awl Uw co-^itota raged ux Irae BcOn.*!!! 
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buUj ing fashion No meat shall go out of this vcsscL 
I he town ts a blachguaid town, ruled by mobs They 
begun ivilh me by rescuing man whom Ipiesscd this 
morning andetcieal God^ I will make their hearts 
ache before I leave it ’ And not long aftemards, on the 
10th of June the sloop Liberty, containing con- 
traband, belonging to a well known smugglloi patriot 
was seized b 3 the customs officers. The mob le&cuod 
the cargo, attacked the custom officers with brick and 
stones, sacked the custom house and private dewell 
ings of the customs officers who were compelled to 
take refuge in the gun ship ‘Romneif m order to 
sai 0 their life And they refused to attend to 
their duties unlc'=:s protected by nar vessels and 
■ troops Fourteen wai vessels were hurried to the 
harbor and two Halifax regiments, But as the army 
barracks aero on Castlo Island in the harbor, fiiam 
which place tho troops could not overawe and terror- 
ize the patriots in the city, they wore quartered on 
Boaton Common in tents And when asked by the 
Goi ernor to provide supplies for the troops quarter ed, 
the Ilassachusetts Assembly categorically refused to 
furnish anj thing for the troops quartered in thoir 
colony South Curohna, also, followed tho example of 
Massachusetts The British government called this 
action rebellious and threatened to punish tho traitors 
exemplarilj, and to bring America prostrate to her 
feet’ But as it did not tononze “ an^ * 
Patrtols begged tho assistance ^ < 

tish merchants in - 
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bull} ing fashion No man shall go out of this vessel 
Ike ioivms a hlackguwd town, ruled by mobs They' 
begun with me by reseutng man whom I pressed this 
mominf] and etcn cal God, I will make their hearts 
ache befoic I leave it’* A«d not long aftei wards, on the 
Ibtb oi ^nne, the sloop Liberty, containing con 
traband, belonging to a well known smuggller patriot 
was seized the customs officers. The mob lescued 
the cargo, attacked the custom officers mth bncK and 
stones, sacked the custom house and prn ate dewelh 
mgs of the customs officers who were compelled to 
take refuge in the gun ship 'Itoninci/* in order to 
save their life And they refused to ^ attend to 
their dutio'- unless protected b> nar vessels and 
* troops Fourteen >\ar vessels were burned to the 
barboi and two Halifax regiments. But as the ai my 
barracks -nere on Castle Island in the harbor, from 
which place the troops could not overawe and terror- 
ize the patriots in tho city, thej were quartered on 
Boston Common in tents And when asked by the 
Goi ernor to provide supplies for the troops quartered, 
the Jlassachusotts Assembly categorically refused to 
furnish anj thing foi the troops quartered m their 
colon> South Carolina, also, followed the example of 
Massachusetts The British government called this 
action rebellious and threatened to punish the traitors 
cxemplarilj, and fo bring America prostrate to her 
feeV But as it did not torronzo the Prtfnof and the 
T’airxots begged the assistance of Trance, the Bn- 
^ tish merchants m the autumn petitioned Parlia- 
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ment to repeal the Pamt, paper and Glass Act, 
winch they said, brought no revenue to the Govern 
ment and was rmmng English business in America 
Soon afterwards the British Ministry 
announced that they anta tamed no dQSxgn to 
propose or consent to the laying of anj further taxes 
on America for the purpose of raising ^e^ onue In 
1770 the British Parliament repealed the Pamt, Paper 
and Glass Act, lca\ ing only a small ta\. on tea to show 
that the Parliament possessed the right to tax the 
colonics, and withdrawlbo demand of the compulsorj 
support of a standing army in the colon} It ^ O'* 
a tremendous Mctory for the Patriots that the 
powerful British Government was compelled to 
abjectly surrender to the demands o! the irhcte and 
British prestige and authont} sank to the lowest 
depth m the colonics 

The Tea Tax ivas retained because the East India 
Company urged such an action The East India 
Company was a branch of tho British Government 
for the control of India The Compsnj s trade with 
America practically dtsippearcd, duo to the smugg 
Img of Dutch tea by the colonists Tho Company was 
paying an Importation dutj of a shilling per pound 
on tea, but on ro-exportntion to tho colonies, three- 
fifths of this was refunded Tho Companj demanded 
that on tho re exportation of tea from England to tho 
colonies, the entire dutj bo refunded so that it could 
undersell tho smuggled Dutch tea This w as granted 
But the import duty of threo pcnco per pound oifioa 
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to be naid by the colonics to the exchequer, was 
retained as a right of Parliament to tax the colonics 
The colonies had been necnstomed and grotro rich 
oa smuggled duty free Dutch tea and other goods, 
and they did not relish tJio idea of paying any duty 
Moreover, though the concibatory policy adopted by 
the British Government pleased the loyalists and the 
moderate patriots and the activities of tho non 
importation associations iierc being slackened, the 
extreme patriots, on the other hand, feaied that 
England, by the conciliatory policy, had ounmngly 
trapped tho people into remaining quiet till thoir 
obatua ware rivetted and they would lose nil desire 
for political manhood, nnd then they could be easily 
enslaved and they were trying to find some pretext 
of giiovances to bestir the country And they had 
not to wait long Thej wanted a severe master, and 
not an iron hand within a -vclvcl glove to hypnotize 
them into non resistance and impotence Event 
after event developed in rapid succession, embitteiing 
the feohngs ol the colonists towards England and 
nullifying her former conciliatory attempts In 
January, 1770, a not iwas precipitated in Now York 
between the troops and the patriots o\ sr the destruct 
ion nf a liberlu pole planted by the latter and destroy 
edbythe former in which one colonist was killefl 
and several wounded In 1771, m North Carolina 
there were severe difitnrbaDces over tha grievance of 
exorbitant demand of fees for recording titles and 
the ‘troops were called to suppress them , m the 
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"Battlo of Alamance between the Government troops 
and the insurrectionists, thelatter were defeated, and 
six of the ring-leaders were hang, tho prisoners were 
exhibited in rebellious counties in chains, the homes 
x>f the idotcrs were devastated and oaths of allegiance 
“to the British crown were exacted from the disaffect- 
•ed. In June 1772, the British schooner Gaspcc which 
had been very diligent in attempting to suppress 
smuggling in Narragansett Bay, grounded at NnmTiuit 
Point, pursuing a suspected vessel. When the nows 
of tho accident reached Providence and that the 
schooner could not be afloat before the tide next day, 
a patriot band was organized publicly, and when they 
reached tho vessel they shot the captain, overpowered 
tho crow, sot tho vessel on fire and burned it. Though 
it was almost openly done, yet no evidence could be 
gathered about tiio perpetrators of the act, and the 
judges of tho court reported that the evitlence submit- 
ted by tho British Government was insufficient upon 
which a warrant of arrest of any one could bo granted. 
The British Government proposed that tho colonists 
could bo tried in England, and offered tho colonial 
governoi's, sheriffs and supreme court judges direct, 
increased pay from the crown so that they would not 
be dependent upon tho colonial legislatures. These 
proposals the irntriols rejected and denounced, know- 
ing tho colonists could not expect fair and impartial 
trial in England, especially for political offences, 
and for tho crown to pay judicial salaries would bo 
.a continual Uribe and expose the judges to a violatio 
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oi their oaths When, therefore, the chief justice of 
Massachusetts, accepted the increased crown salary, 
rejecting the Assembly’s lower salary, the Assembly 
drew up an impeachment of him as an enemy of his 
country and made the King George III a defendant 
m the impeachment for hiring offered the judge a 
bribe and sent him an order forbidding him to hold 
couit Governor Hutchinson of Massachusetts wrote 
a number of letters to a prominent British Tory — 
William Whately — suggesting to him that the remedy 
against unrest and disaffection is repression sending 
moi e troops and there must be an abridgement of what 
are called English liberties Franklin somehow got 
hold of these letters and had them published in 
Boston It made a tremendous sensation And at 
once there was a demand that Hutcliinson be dis* 
missed and unless their tiberties were tmmediaiel}/ 
restored, they would form an independent commcniocalh 
At that psychological moment when tho people’s 
mind was ful! of distrust and agitated to nervous 
mauia, the news came that ships were coming laden 
With tea The tea was at once denounced as i poison, 
a nauseous draft of «laiery, and if the East India 
Company, a soulless corporation which had immensely- 
enriched Itself by shocking deeds of plunder and 
cruelty in India, could once get *1 foothold m 
America, it would overwhelm her witli the same 
rapacity and slaughter which it had inflicted on the 
unfortunate Hindus And tho Committees of Corres- 
pondence and revolutionary associations were or- 
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gam’’ed under various names to prevent the landing 
of the tca^nd to precipitate a conflict if necessary 
as they said, ‘'When our liberty is gone, history and 
experience will teach us that an increase of inhabi* 
tants will be but an increase of slaves ” 

The first tea-ship was the Dartomouth, reaching 
Boston harbor on the 26th No\ ember, 1773, followed 
by two others There was no one willing toieceivo 
the consignment by paying duty on it On the 16th 
of December, just two days before the expiration of 
the time limit when the tea could be sold at auction by 
the Government for the duty and the custom dues, 
there was a large public meeting in Boston At the 


close of the meeting, as the darkness of evening 
deepened, about forty men appeared with hatchets 
in their hands, painted and disguised as Indians, and 
led by the patriot leaders and followed byaanst 
crowd, thev went to the wharves where the ships 
were lying, and entering into them, they threw every 
chest of tea into the water and left the ships They 
mot with no opposition cither from the crew oi from 
tho British fleet that was not lying far oft in the 
harbor On tbe 24th of December, news spread in 


Philadelphia that a tea laden ship was coming to 
Chester, and thej organised a mass meeting, passed a 
resolution, approving the condnot ot tho Boston 
patriots m dcsiroyma the tea rather ihan e^Mer tt to he 
landed, and sent a oommltteo to meet the captam of 
ho ship to ...aaee him to ratura to England withou 
anding the cargo, m which they sueeeeded At 
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Charlestown, a ehip arrived ladon with tea. As no 
one was willing to pay duty, the tea wag seized by 
the custom oliicers and after twenty days expired it 
was put to auction sale , but as there was no one to 
offer any bid, it was stored in the warehouses, where 
it lay for many years. A ship also came to Now 
York with a cargo of 18 cases of tea, and the ship 
was boarded by the Sons of Liberty and the tea was 
thrown overboard. 

At this rebellious attitude of the colonics, Eng^nd 
was furious. And the fury of English Toryism /ell 
upon Massachusetts, tho ring-leader of colonial in- 
'surgoncy. Boston must pay, a fine of 15000 pound 
sterlings as damage for the destruction of the tea. As 
the fine could iiot bo enforced through the courts of 
Massachusetts, and there was not sufficient troops to 
bring tho colonists under submission, tho Boston 
Port Bill was passed by the Parliament, blockading^ 
the port of Boston, until the cit 3 ' paid the fine. 
Charter of tho colony was changed. The council 
and the jurors would be nominated by tho Govern- 
ment instead of being selected by the people ; ti'ial 
of persons indicatod'for capital offences may bo 
removed to neighbouring colonies or to England. 
General Thomas Gage who had been oommander-in- 
cliief of America was appointed Governor of tho 
colony with instructions to enforce these acts,, 
oven with military force if necessarj'. In order that 
Canada, principally peopled by the Jloman Catholic 
French, docs not join the southern colonies and make 
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an united front, tlio Roman Catholic religion was 
recognized and established by law the rrciicli code 
of laws in civil matters and tUo bound-irj of Canada 
extended to the Ohio valloj by the Quebec icf 

General Gage arrived in Boston on the 13 th of 
May with four regiments supported by a strong 
fleet in the harbor Ho icceived some welcome 
address from a few rich planters, merchants, lawyers 
and loyalists But tlio patriots printed copies of the 
Port Bill witli a wide blaci border of mourning, 
posted them on walls and lamp posts and spat on 
them as they passed ^by Thoy held a public meeting 
in which tho3 emphatically denounced the tyrrani 
eal Port Bill to force the 01(3 to obedience by thi sat 
offitarv'ttion, and asked the sister colonies to help 
them m then struggle for tbcir natural rights and to 
boycott British goods until the Bill is repealed 
Gage, believing that the patriots were gnthenng aims, 
made lus military headquarter at Salem leav ing the 
charge of Boston to Earl Percy who wrote to a 
friend, "The people her* arc a set of sly artful hypocn 
tical rascals, crue and cowards I must own I cannot 
but despise them comrlotcly Percy forbade nny 
public meeting to be held in Boston or any other town 
in the colony So the Massachusetts patriots held a 
meeting m a country place in Suffolk County, and 
passed resolutions (known as Suffolk Resolves) which 
were unanimously adopted and declared that no obc 
dienco was duo from tho people to either the Boston 
Bill or the Act altering the Charter , that no regard 
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should be paid to the existing judges of the courts, 
and sheriffs, deputies and constables must refuse to 
■carry into execution any orders of the courts, and 
creditors, debtois and litigants were advised to settle 
their disputes amicably or by arbitration , the 
colonists who have been driven from England by 
persecution and injustice, have by their own industry 
and resourcefulness have redeemed and developed a 
•civilization out of wilderness, vould not surrender 
their innocent children to be clogged and fettered 
with foreign lule and tyranny and the land thronged 
•with military executioners, and rather forcible oppo 
sition to Great Britain would be token recourse to 
if it should prove to bo necessary The tax collectors 
should not pay over money to tho royal treasury, 
ior a sovereign that breaks his compact with his 
subjects forfeits their allegiance, and if any one is 
arrested for political offence by the Governor, crown 
officers would be seized as hostages However sub 
mission was pledged to such measures as the Conti 
ncntal Congress might lecommend 

The Continenial Congress met at Philadelphia, and 
its session lasted from 5th of September until the 
26th of October, with 52 delegates representing all 
colonies, except Geoigia Though tho Congress met 
to find out means to redress grievances and to help 
Massachusetts in her struggle for her rights, yet 
after deep deliberation, approved fundamentally the 
Suffolk Resohes and assumed almost the legislative 
function It was tho birth of American Nationhood 
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It assured Massaotusetts all moral and material aid. 
It prepared two important documents— 37m Declara- 
4ion of Rights and The Association. In the Declaration 
of nights, the English pcoplo were appealed to, and 
not the Parhament, to repeal all the thirteen repres- 
sive Acts and to grant the colonies real self-govern- 
ment, not only in the interest of the colonies bat 
also, in their own interest, tor,* if the ministry succeed- 
ed in crushing liberty, taxing and ruling America 
as they pleased, the enormous streams of wealth to 
bo gathered from such a vast continent, together 
witli the Roman Catholic inhabitants of Canada, 
would bo used to inflict tho most atrocious persecu- 
tion and tyranny on tho mosses of the English 
people. The 'Association interdicted trade with 
England — importation or exportation. It was an 
agreement of strict non-importation and non-expor- 
tation of goods from or to England, and those who 
would not obey tho rules of the Association, were 
threatened to have their names published as enemies 
of the country and to bo cut off from intcrcour&o 
with their fellows, that is, ostracizing them and put- 
ting them to the mercy of mob passions Domestic 
manufactures, industries and agriculture were also 
encouraged. / 

Patriotic nationalism is always aggressive. And 
its aggressiveness is increased according to the re- 
sistance it meets in tho attainment of its cherished 
object. It is tho natural instinct in man to vish his 
AVi? jiarg- .gwiatncss and ,glAO% A 
6 
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man that does not lo\o his country and prefers sub 
jugation to Its independence must bo an idiot or a 
sordid knave Thci o can be no genuine loyalty to 
an alien rulei The patriot, fired by a self effacing 
noble passion is capable of sacrificing his comforts, 
vf calth, nnj , c^ on hia life for the benefit of his 
country ^Vhile loyalt3 is based on the substratum 
of selfish interests one is a loyalist, because he 
fears' that changes iviU undormmo his acquired 
possessions and privileges But tho sentiment is 
passive if not negatne and can not Cioke passion 
to risk lu 3 life (or it lie ivants only to prosono 
his status quo Ho is simplj a moral coward And 

for this loison in ovorj rciolutionao uphcaiaJ the 

loyalist has been morcilc« 3 lj treated ns nn enom} of 
men and God Itistco possible that the colonists 
had about one third of the population as loyalists 
But thc3 lacked the zeal anil enthusiasm for the 
English soicrcignt3 that tho patriots had for tho 
freedom of their counlr3 And it is acr3 probable 
that not more than one third wore Bincero patriots^ 
for Washington nexcr could secure more than IQ 000 
soldiers at a time during tho long ro\olulionar3 
Mar The rest of iho population Mere more or less 
indifferent, though II103 might haio passive »3m 
patli3 with tho reiolutiomry cause And though 
the patriots More not mimcncalb prepondernnt, but 
htcausc of their ardent and zealous passion for 
thotr cause, tho3 could oasil) Impress upon tho rest 
-<il the population their economic and political ideals 
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and institutions The persons suspected of being 
loyalists had their names published, houses searched, 
put to the mercy of mob pa<:sions, disarmed, watched 
at their own cost, tarred and feathered and their 
property confiscated The loyalist was regarded 
as a potential spy and an cnemj Of course 
inhuman cruelties were inflicted by both sides on 
the other Tor war is nothing but barbarism* But 
patriots fought for an ideal and staked eveo thing 
for their cause, and everj means to that end was 
regarded by them wholly justified 

On April 19 1775, Gage sent a force to Concord, 
about 20 miles from Boston, to destroy the arms and 
'immunitions the patriots had gathered theie On 
their return march to Boston after destroying the 
military store they found, thej were attacked at 
Lexington by a galling fire from behind fences and 
bushes Thus the 17ar of Independence began 
IB serious earnestness on both sides England 
calculated that a few thousand soldiers with a fleet 
in tlio harbor would suffice to bring the coloni'^ts 
into subjection by starvation and barassments But 
when Boston was blockaded all the colonies sent her 
food supplies and money bj long and difficult land 
loutos And the patriots had the wholo continent 
in the arrear to hide in England certainly mi=cal 
culated the dynamic will force of the patriots their 
numerical strength and their strategic geographic 
position "When, therefore the second Continental 
Congres*: met under the conditions of hostilities 
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tho Association of co-operation of tho colonics 
against British trade to redress grievances, bo- 
came automatically changed into a Union of the 
Colonics for purposes of defence. Tho news of 
the battle of Lexington and that tho patriots 
were besieging Boston spread rapidly southward to 
South Carolina by express-riders organized, by tho 
patriotic committees. And it was a signal for general 
uprising. Artomaa Ward was jilaced in command 
of all militia by the Massachusetts Provincial Con- 
gress, and a force of abont ISOOO was surrounding Bos- 
ton, Tho New York patriots seized the local custom 
houses, armed themselves from tho city arsenal, nn(| 
stopped all vessels either going to tho British at 
Boston or to Canada or Georgia which did not send 
representatives to tho Continental Congress. In 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, also all vossols were 
prevented from sailing to Boston, Georgia or Canada, 
according to the instructions from tho Continental 
Congress. In New Jersey tho patriots scired tho 
treasury and secured about £ 20,000. Tho patriots also 
. seized arsenals in Maryland and South Carolina. 

Tho Congress bitterly assailed England for her 
imperialislic grec 1 and covetousness. It accused her 
of sacrificing millions of the lives of tho Hindus to 
gratify her insaliahle avarice and lust of poiccr^ It 
sent addresses to the people of Jamaica nnd Ireland to 
^o^oU against British tyrannical rule. It published a 
Declaration of the Causes for taking up Arms, in 
which it challenged tho British navy : “Admit that 
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your fleet could destroy oar towns, and ravage our 
sea coasts ; those are ineonsiderable objects, things of 
no moment to men whose bosoms glow with the ardor 
of liberty. Wo can retir<) beyond the reach of your 
navy, and without any sensible diminution of the 
necessaries of life, enjoy a luxury, which from that 
period you will want, tho luxury of being free." 

On the IGth of June, the day after the battle of 
Bunker Hill in which the patriots heroically defended 
their liberty with 449 in killed and v.ounded while 
exacting a death toil of 1045 British regulars of which 
,89 were commissioned officers, the Congress solemnly 
^accepted tho lioroio Boston fighting patriots as the 
National Army and appointed Colonel George 
Washington of Virginia who had acquired some 
military experience in Canada in Anglo-French War 
(1755) as its commander-in-chief. The Congress also 
began to Issue national currency, pledging the 
resoui'ces of tho colonies. 

It was a long-drawn contest. England had not a 
large standing army in Americdf She had to depend 
on the hired troops of Europe. To gather the hirelings 
from Europe and to supply them with provision for a 
long journey of about three thousand miles which took 
n voyage of more than two months, took time and was 
difficult. Moreover, America had a coast line of more 
than a thousand milejs and ^ardly could tho British 
soldiei's penetrate deep into the interior from the 
coast without their provisions and communications 
being cut off by tho patriot soldiers and their 
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sympathiacrs On the 21st of December, 1775, the 
ParUament passed the Prohibitoij Act, closing all 
colonial haibois to domestic and foreign trade, and 
warning all nations against trading viitli the colonies 
on the penalty of the forfmture of the ships with the 
cargo The Continental Congress on the 23rd of Maich 
answered the British. Prohibitoiy Act by lesolutions 
declaring the American ports were open to the trade 
of all nations, except that ol Britain and those subject 
to her America also solicited the aid_^Df foreign 
nations, ospecially France, Spam and Holland But 
that aid could not bo forthcoming so long as America 
did not declare hci comploto indopendcnco fiom 
Bntaim Cut to make the Declaration respectable, 
military success la ncccssarj How©\or, for militaiy 
success, morale of the army and the pcoplo/ economic 
support is essential Britain bj counterfeiting the 
currency issued bi the Continental Congress, and 
thereby debasing its purchasing -s aluc, was surrcpti 
tiously undermining the faith of the people in the 
stability of the American Government The Declara 
tion of Independence, therefore, though a little 
premature, was regarded as a uiso policj to sustain 
the morale of the pcoplo and the arm^ by gu mg them 
a positii 0 and concrete real ideal for which they 
could vahantlj and gladly struggle, overcome all 
obstacles, conquer or die On the 7th of June, the 
resolution of the Declaration of Independence was 
raoicd in the Congress On the 4th of July, jt uns 
unanimously accepted The Declaration was enthushs 
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ticalJy received by every one Tho pitnots welcomed 
it, as it gave them a lofty^cfinite self sacrificing ideal 
and motive Tho soMicrs nere elated Evorj where 
they paraded and celebrated with cannonading In 
Now Yprk tho patriots dragged down the gilt statue 
of king George III on the Bowling Green, and 
beheaded it In Savannah thp military parade was 
followed by the funeral of the statue of George IIT 
vshich was interred before tho court house Tho 
DccHntion o\oI od anner<t»l rejoicing, cveept among 
tho royalist rank mUo found that inj compiomiso now 
was out of question, and it nould bo a fight to tho 
-finish on one side oi tho othei The Declaration of 
Indopondonco itself isagieit document— a doci&ive 
stepping stone of human progress 

Tiom tho beginning of tho loiolt, Trance was 
fricndl> to tho i evolutionary cau'SD and rendered tho 
patriots sccict help But openly it could not bo 
induced to giv o up tho semblance of neutrality before 
TJnrgoinoa surrender luth TfOO men in October i777 
On tho Clli of Fcbiuarj, 1778, Tranco made a Treatj 
of Vlhanco with America and induced Spain and 
Holland to join it Next year Fr'inco declared war 
against Tngland and opcnlj helped the revolution 
iries. And this certamb assured victory to the 
rovolutionari cause After the Kurrenderof Corn 
\ walUs on tho I9lh of September, 17^1, Fngland ne^o* 

tiated peace and acknowledged the sovereignty and 
independence of tho United State of America On 
^ov ember 30 1782, prolimmnnes of peace were signed 
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botweon Great Britain and the United States at 
Pans ^ 4 

Growth of the United States — Tho Umtod States 
of America began with tlie thirteen Slates But in 
i803 the Mississippi valley (Louisiana) was purchased 
from Franco This vast and extensive territory was 
ceded bj Spam to Franco by the Treaty of San 
Ildofonso in 1800 Napoleon had ambitious design 
toward it Bnt bo waS'm war Nvith England which 
had a powerful navy aneUwas afraid England would 
capture it America did not want the continental 
navigating stream to fall into tho hands of such a 
powerful nation as eithci Franco or England 
Napoleon was on tho other hand glad torecoivclB 
million dollars as a bargain, not so much because of 
tho money, but ho bolioved ho could not koop it long 
from tUo English and ho wanted to sell it boforohD 
lost the title to tho propcrt> Altci tho rout of 
Indians in the war of 1812, Indiana wos admitted into 
the union in 181C, ilississippi in 1817, Elinois in 1818, 
Alabama m 1819, Maine in 1820 and Missouri in 1821 
Florida was coded by Spam 1619 an part compensation 
for Texas. But Texas became also independent of 
Mexican authority (1635) and became annexed to 
tho union m 1815« Arizona, Kevada and Utah were 
coded by Mexico after tho Mexican war of 1848 
Florida was admitted into tho Union in 1845, Texas 
m 1845, Iowa in 1816, Wisconsin in 1818, and Cahfor 
niB In 1850, Minnesota in 1858, Oregon in I859^ 
Kansas in 1861, West Vlrj^nia In 1863, Nevada in 
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1864, Colorada in 1876, Montana, 'Washington, North 
and South Dakota in 1889, Idaho and Wyoming in 
1890, Utah in 1896 and Oklahoma in 190t. 

Alaska was purchased from Russia in 1867 for 
7,200,000 dollars- Porto Rico was occupied in 1898. 
The Philippine Islands and Guam were acquired in 
the samo year as a result of the Spanish-American 
War. ‘ - * 



CHAPTER III 
GOVERNMENT 

The United Stales ol America is the federated 
nnion of forty-eight republics which are independent 
and sovereigit In t^eir own rights. The relation of 
the individual to the government is practically 
wholly covered by the State administration. The 
State registers birth , marriage and divorce, preserves 
peace, controls Uigh'Vays, punishes crime, and one 
hardly comes in contact with the Federal Law. The 
functions of the Federal Government are : (a) To 
raise and maintain an army and n navy ; (OJ To 
declare war, and to regulate captures on land and 
water ; (c) To coin money and to fix the standard 
of weights and measures; (d) To regulate foreign 
and interstate commerce ; (e/ To establisli post 
offices and post roads; (/) To secure exclusive 
rights for limited lime by granting patents and copy- 
rights. But though the functions of the State Govern- 
ment are very important in individual life, yet 
as Louisiam Constitution rightly declares that all 
goveminenH of right originates with the people, is 
founded oh llieir tcUl alone, anti is insiRitfcrf solelg for 
Vie good of the ickalc^ lU only tcgitimalc end is to 
secure justice t<S all, preserve peace and promote the 
interest and haiJQine<!s of the ijeogte.- AntL almost, all. 
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•State Constitutions declare that all tnoi have a 
naiiiral, inherent and *inalienable right to enjoy and 
defend life and liberty and to pursue Jiappiness. And 
tho Kentucky Constitution explains that absolute arbi- 
trary power over the lives, liberty, and property ol 
free men exists nov^ere in a republic, not even in 
the largest majoritj'. All men when thej' form a 
social compact are equal. All power is inherent in 
the people, and all, free governments srq founded on 
their authority, and instituted for their peace, safety, 
happiness and seenrity, and the protection of 
property. For tho advancement of these ends they 
have Qt nil times an inalienable and indefeasible 
right to alter, reform or abolish their government in 
jiuoh manner as they may deem proper.’ All State 
Constitutions guarantee freedom of speech, writing, 
public assemblage, and the right of trial by jury. 
And tho bestowal of any hereditary honor or title of 
nobility is forbidden. The government is divided 
into throe branches— legislative, executive and 
judiciary. For ndministrativo purposes, tho State is 
divided into Couniics, and Counties into (otcnsltips. 

Township : — Township is the smallest rural ad- 
ministrative unit of the State. It hardly occupies 
more than five square miles with a liopulation aver- 
aging about 3000, but ranging from 200 in newly 
settled or thinly peopled hilly districts qp to 20,000 
in the suburbs of large cities. It is governed by a 
public assembly of all qualified voters resident 
wUldn its lintit which fneet-s at least once a year or 
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more if there Is nfty importnnt occasion for it, but 
notice is required to bo pfvon of it more than ton 
days provioos to the timo and t!io place , where H is 
to meet and tho subjects to bo disoussod. Every 
voter is entitled to make any proposal and to support 
it by a speech'. It is a nice training school and a 
fine example of direct democracy. And tho debates 
are generally sensible and practical. Tho assembly 
after selecting tlio chairman— ww/rrafor,— elects for 
tl»c ensuing year a board of directorate or executive 
commUtoo—5cjrcbnCT— usually consisting of three 
members for general advice and ndministrativo 
direction,* 6el>OQ*l committee, executives— con<f<i6f«, — 
to\m clerk, treasurer, assessors, tax-collectors and o 
board of road-making and road-repairing. Of course 
other officers may bo elected according to the needs 
of tho rural community. Tho assembly is a deli- 
berative and legislative body for oil local matters 
within its jurisdiction. II enacts by-laws and ordi- 
nance'», receives tho roport«i of nil committees and 
officers, examines their occount, voles appropriation 
for each item of expenditure, *and authorizes the 
ncces'iary taxation to meet the cxpon^cs. In a long- 
sotticd cammunity where thcrt\ are many newly 
arrived Immigrants, tho aeU-government works 
H7>endi(llyr 

County .Though Counfy was primarily on 
uggrvgalQ of townships, 5t Is now a judicial and 
geographical subdlrtsion in every Slate. In area 
*’*'* ^Tton^kTitfatrTO mYies ’m YirnTitfi 
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County ( J? / ) to more than 20,000 square^ miles as 
in San Bernardino County ( Cal ) They also vaiy 
greatly in population According to^ the census of 
1910, the (Cochran Coonty {Texas) had only 05 in 
habitants, wlnle New York County ( New TorJk ) had 
about 5 nullions And according to the Census of 1910, 
tht. United States had 2950 counties The creation of 
non counties is limited by Stato legislatures which 
require the opprov^al of the majority of the population 
of the affected area, and a certain minimum of area 
and population Besides the constitutional establish* 
mont of county courts, county boards, other offices 
aro also, prescribed in a majonty^of the 'States as 
assessors, tax collectors, title recorders, troasuiers 
and superintendents of schools They arc usually 
elected to office by popular election, and are salaried 
or are paid fees or both combined, the term of office 
ranging from two to eight years 

The judicial officers consist of judges, prosecuting 
attorneys, clerks of the court, slieriffs, and in some 
countieo coroners and they arc nil elected by popular 
vote 'The judges are elected, and arc required to bo 
attorneys But the salary is not high enough to 
attract competent lawyers. The prosecuting attorney 
IS usually paid by fees And for his o\\n fimncial 
interest ho causjcs as rainy indictments ami convic 
tions as possible The sheriff is well paid rolitiiely > 
IIo IS charged with executing the judgments of the 
courts and IS entrusted with the preservation of the 
public safety by the State He. with the assistance of 
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deputies, iJiay arrest a man on suspicion of crime, he 
takes cares of persons convicted of crime, and is 
responsible for the management of prison houses. 
There is also coroner iif some counties to hold an 
inquest in case of death where ther^Js suspicion 
that it has been caused by violent means nith 
criminal intention. The judiciary system suffers from 
venality and corruption, as tho judges, attorneys and 
sheriffs require popularit 5 ' for re-election, and, there- 
fore, in a case -wliicli rouses excessive public passion, 
it is hard to got impartial and unprejudiced trial. 
Mofoovo^ as tho electioneering expense is very high, 
tho candidates for public office have to affiliate 
T7ith an \utreuci\ed phlitical Party which is Invaria- 
bly exploitive and unscrupulous in order to receive 
its organised .support, and tho successful candidates 
have to reimburse their political supporlors and 
financial b.'ickers with compound interest at tho 
i^ublic expense, and as tlio hold of tho office is not 
secure for more than a few years, they liavc to make 
liny ns long as tho sun sUinos. Of course tho 
election of public officere by popular vote hallows 
citizenship with dignity and sovereignty of power 
which has dynamic value in civic education. 

The Counii/ Board is a general reprosentntivo 
body, composed usually of three members, entrusted 
Avith the general administration of tho county affair.*? 
of raising and appropriating revenues, and to make 
and enforce within their limits such local, police, 
sanitary and other regulations as are not in conflict 
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•with general laws. Thc,ft«essor lists all property and 
persons subject to taxation. But he usually appraises 
the valiio of‘ a property according'-to thd statement 
of the pfoperty*owiJer, especiall3% if he has any 
political connection, f9r otherwise, he may losdhis 
political support which he needs for tc'clcction. An 
elective office ftk e this,exposcs one easily to favoritism, 
discrimination and graft. The collector collects the 
local and state taxes, and tlio treasurer receives and 
disburses thorn. But as is ustial the supervision is lax, 
and ho has a wide latitude of handling and abusing the 
public fund. The recorder or register of deeds 
keeps the record of transfers of real estate, anli' often 
gives certificate of the title of ownership. TUe^ eoun/tr 
superiniendent of schools supervises and directs 
the administration of th schools within his ^‘ui^isdic- 
tion. 

City Government The unprecedented growth of 
urban communities has ' 1 >ccn a marked phenomenon 
of tho marvellous industrial development of Germany 
and America in tho last quarter of the last century. 
And likewise, the method, rango and functions of 
tho city government have undergone radical 
changes. Throe* forms of city government' are in 
practice, — The ^ayor-and-Coundl platiy Commission 
Government, and The City-lTayor Plan. ^ 

The city is an incorporatlsd bodj’ under* a special 
or general charter of tho State* It has its own cons- 
titution, in harmony with tho fundamental State and 
Federal Laws, and hy it it go\’ems itself. Accordingly 
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the government vanes. Americans are a pragmatic 
people. They have not much respect foc.tradition. 
If they fin(t that* a change will suit them better, they 
are readily willing to *adopt it. The Mayor, and 
Council-Plan is the most prevaloht type of city 
government in “'the more conservative old and largo 
cities, particularly in the eSst. The^ilayor and the 
councillors are elected by popular vote for two or 
four years. The Mayor is rosponsi^^lo for his adminis- 
trative conduct to the citizens. Ho is simply to take 
the advice of the councillors in the administration of 
the city, in the appointment of the departmental 
heads, in raising revenue and in its appropriations, 
but he has the veto power. And though it is a joint 
government of mixed responsibility, . the Mayor is 
still the responsible executive officer, and can oxer- 
ciso a good deal of directing power in the creation of 
ordinances and enforcement of laws. The office of 
the Mayor is usually a very honorable position. 

In the Comtnission Government five commissioners 
are elected by popular vote as heads of fivo 
departments for their technical knowledge and 
efficiency, and one ^ of the commissioners by their 
mutual consent acts as the mayor-president, but 
without veto power. This system camo into 
practice when the City of Galveston was seriously 
damaged by a htrricane in 1900 and the mayor-and- 
^louncil government proved unequal t6 the task of 
restoring the devastated area, then thelrusinessmen 
of the city asked fivo experts in their lines to 
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undertake the job, and it pioved so successful that it 
has been incorporated into the city constitution, and 
many ^other cities have foUqwed the example The 
Cihj Manager Plan has evolved out of the CorAtniseion 
government In the commission government there is 
no directing head and centralized lesponsibilty And 
consequently it lacks elfxcicncy, which is eliminated m 
the Oitg Manager Plan Five commissioners are 
elected on a non partisan nomination, and they are 
entrusted with the admmisUation of the city But 
they do not undertake it themselves They simply 
employ an efficient man for the purpose The man 
may be even a stranger in the city He is called the 
city manager, as a manager in any other business 
corporation The manager is given full responsibility 
of the city administration# without any interference 
from the commissioners The manager is endowed with 
the power of appointment and icmoval of any depart 
mental heads and their subordinates subject only to 
the constitutional requirement that the appointments 
must be based on capability and efficiency alone and 
not on favoritism But in case the manager does not 
render cfticiont service, ho may bo at any time 
removed or recalled from office by the elected commi 
ssioners ivho are directly responsible to the citizens 
for good government The city managei plan has 
rendered efficient sernce and the sjstera is spreading 
with its rapid popularity ^ 

The State Governments Each state has 60^e^clgn 
rights and constitution which it docs not lose by 
7 
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being a member of the Union* Tbe Federal Constitu 
tion demands only that the State form of government 
must be republican. 'The State Constitution is divided 
into five parts : I. A Bill of Rights, defining the 
primordial rights of the citizens 'to security of life, 
liberty and property. II. A declaration of the frame 
of the government — the namTes, functions and power 
of the houses of legislature, the chief executive 
officials, and the courts of justice, with provisions 
regulating the electoral franchise. III. Provision 
of creating, or directing the creation of, a system of 
self-government for the citiesi and counties. IV. 
Provision for the amendment of the constitution by 
BubmitUng the draft to the vote of the people. V. A 
description of the State boundajries. The State 
Government comprises three fundamental depart- 
ments — legislative, executive and judiciary. 

The State legislature consists of two houses — the 
House of Representatives, and the Senate. Both are 
elected by popular votes. One represents a smaller 
electoral district than the other. Two are intended 
to prevent hasty legislation. And though both 
houses have the same power to introduce any law 
which to be operative must be passed byh majority 
of both houses, yet the senator is elected for a longer 
period, {itsually four years) than the representative. 
And while the House is changed every two years, the 
senate keeps the continuity of the association by 
having onlj’ half its members renewed at every 
election time. The number of the senators to that 
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of the representatives ^anes m each State Dola 
■ware has 17 senntors and 35 ropresentath es , Massa- 
chusetts has 40 senators and 24l) representatives. 
Both 'houses can legislate on common law as well as 
civil and criminal acts, family relations, property, 
contracts etc, administrative Hn ns the regulation 
of citj and country government, state and county 
taxation and finance, education, public works prisons, 
inspection of mines and factories and laws relating 
to corporation and labour A bill passed bj both 
houses must be submitted to the Governor for approa 
al to bo authoTiti\ 0 But should he \ eto it, it is lost, 
unless, it IS repassed by both the houses with a 
majontj of two thirds o\cr his veto 

The oxocntivo branch pt the go% ornment is repre 
sonted b\ the Governor who is elected bj popular 
>otc o\crj four years in 23 States and two i oars m 
twonl^ It IS his duty to see that all the laws pisaod 
bj the legislature and judgments and decrees of the 
courts are carried out, and if necessary e\en vith the 
assistance of the State imhtia of which lie js tho 
commander in chief Ho has also the right of rcpne\ 
mg or paraomng offenders under certain limitations 
He can initiate legislation and recommend measures 
for public safety or in times of omorgenej Ho 
possesses also the right to make a limited number of 
appointments to offices, but they require the concurr 
once, of the State Senate In 3*> States a Lieutenant 
Governor is also, elected with the Coaernor, who 
usinllj sits as the chairman of the State Senate hut 
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in case the Governor’s place becomes vacant before 
the expiry of his term by either death, disability or 
impeachment, the Lieutenant Governor steps into the 
vacant place and occupies it up ^to the time of the 
next election Majority of the other administrative 
offices, as that of the attorney general, comptroller, 
treasurer, commissioners of education, banking, public 
works etc are elective rather than nominative, and 
they aie subject to the regulations by the statutes 

The judiciary branch of ^the Government is 
lepresented by three kindsof court— a Supreme Court, 
superior courts, and local courts. The judges of the 
Supreme Court and superior courts are usually 
nominated by the Governor with the approval of the 
Senate for a period varying from ID to 21 years in 
diffeient States, subject to good conduct, but can not 
be renominated The judges of the local courts are 
elected by popular vote m the locality The Supreme 
court has a right to pass upon the legality of the bill 
of the State legislatures and the action of the Govern 
or It 13 the authoutivc interpreter of the State 
Constitution 

But the migratory habits of the people, the rapid 
growth of cities with cosmopolitan population, the 
influence of metropolitan papers, weeklies and 
monthlies with national circulation, the rapidity of 
travel and communication through the great trans 
continental trank railways by means of which one 
tTa\erses through different States without any 
custom house barrier or inspection, the fundamental 
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uniformity of the political, cultural, social and 
commercial institutions, the presence of the post 
offices and federal courts m e\ ery State, the election 
and the electioneering campaign*: for the precidency 
and seats in the Congress, the mci easing influence of 
the State Department in Foreign Affairs, the almost, 
dictatorial power of the President during war time as 
the commander in chief of the national armj and 
naaj and the chief executive of t!io federal goa cm- 
mont, are fast merging the State consciousness into 
National Consctouane$s 

The Federal Qoveroment —As long as the IFar of 
Independence lasted, the common purpose, aspirations 
and fears united the states, and there was hardly any 
fttidiblo dicordant note m the Congress But when 
the war was ovdr, the States became jealous of thoir 
rights and freedom They were afraid of a poiveiful 
centiaUzed authority which might deprive them of 
their hard won freedom from England Yet a central 
government became imperative There wore still two 
mightj impenalistio monarchies as neighbors on the 
continent — England and Spam United alono they 
could offci successful resistance to an^ foreign 
aggression and defend their freedom, hut separated or 


disunited they might fall easy victims to the ambitious 
arms of Great Britain or Spain And thouoh^ictori 
has been won over the English, 3 
been purchased dearly with 
economic distress The memory o^^l^jranny 
atrocities of the British was still Jfeji Thirtj oigap 
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per cent of Washington's soltlicre. weic of lush 
descent and tliey boie testimony with their blood to 
the unlieainble and dehumnni/ing British oppression*? 
lor genontions The ArUcltnoi CoyiftilcraUmi ^\n‘?n 
compromise It w itj meant to create a federal union 
of die btates to be able to defend its territor3 against 
foieign a^gres'iion without interfering wnth tho 
into: nal affairs, of the States which wore jealous of 
thcirself "0\eininent and aulonomy But tho Con 
fcderaci was inadequate ns it lacked a central 
execute 0 authority Tho Fcdcnl Constitution was 
ovohed out of this necessity, and on it was 
firinlj cstnhli«hcd tho Union of tho States and 
>ntional Growth It is a great document in tho 
history of government, for theSwisa, tho Mexican and 
quite a few otlici gotcrmnontal constitutions hflvo 
been patterned nftci it And this constitution muy bo 
adopted, moio or lc<!s modified, in \ariou8 otlier 
countries, cspccialli in tho orient whoro nntionnhsin 
18 tinctured with proMnciaUsm, and each proMnee is 
jealous and suspicious of the other, 

CONSTITUTION 

We, the people of tho Umtod States in order to 
form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquilhlj, pro>ido for tho common defence, 
promote tho general \ clfare, and secure tho blossings 
of lib'^rty to ouryoU ■» and our jios erilj, do ordnm 
and c-sfibllsU this CousWufton of the I luled Stikx 

of imerlea. 
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ARTICLE I 

Section 1 All legislative powers herein granted 
shall be vested in a Congiess of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and a House of 
Representatives 

Section P The House of repicsentatives shall he 
composed of members chosen every year by the 
people of the several States, and the electors in each 
State shall haao the qualifications requisite foi 
electors of tho numerous branches of the State legis 
laturos The number of Ropresentatnes shall not 
exceed one for every thirty thousand When vacancies 
hapnen in the representation from any State, the 
executive authority thereof shall issue writs of 
election to fill such vacancies The House of Repre 
sentatives shall choose then Speaker and othei 
officers , and shall have the solo power of im 
peachment 

Sectionn 3 The Senate of the United States shall 
be composed of two senators from eaoh State, chosen 
by tho legislature thei oof, for six j ears , and each 
senatoi shall have one\oto The Senate shall have 
the solo power to try all impeacliments When sitting 
for that purpose, they shall be on oath oi affirmation 
When the President of the United states is tried, the 
Chief Juctice shall preside , and no person shall be 
convicted without the concunence of two thirds 
of the members present 

Section 6 The Senatoie, and Representatn es shall 
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receive a compensation for then sei vices, to "be fixed 
by law, and paid out of the Treasury of the United 
States They shall in all cases, except treason, felony, 
and breach of the peace, be privileged from ariest 
during their attendance at the session of their respect- 
ive houses, and in going to and returning from the 
same , and for any speech or debate in either house 
they shall not be questioned in other place No 
Senator oi Reprcsentatiie shall, during the time for 
which he was elected, be appointed to any civil office 
under the authoiity of the United States , which shall 
have been created, or the emoluments whereof shall 
ha^ e been increased during such time , and no perbon 
holding any office under the United States shall be a 
member of either house ^during his continuance m 
office 

Section 7 All bills for raising revenue shall 
originate in the House of Representatives, but the 
Senate may propose or concur uith amendments as on 
other bills Every bill winch shall have passed the 
House of Representatives and tho Senate shall, before 
it become a law, be presented to the President of the 
United States , if he approi e he shall sign it, but if 
not, he shall leturn it, with his objections, to the house 
in which it shall have originated, who shall enter the 
objections at largo on their journal, and proceed to 
reconsider it. If after such reconsideration two 
thirds of that house shall agree to pass that bill, it 
shall be sent, together with the objections, to the other 
house, by which it shall be likewise reconsidered, and 
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if approved bj two thirds of that liou&e, it shall be- 
come a law But in all such cases the \ otes of both 
houses shall be determined by yeis and noas, and the 
names of the persons voting for and against the bill 
shall be entered on the journal of each house rospec 
tively If any bill shall not bo loturned by the presi 
dent within ten days after it shall in\e been piesented 
to him, the same shall bo a law, m like manner as if he 
had signed it, unless the Cyngrcss bj their aSjourn- 
ment prevent its return, in which case if shall not be 
a law Every order, resolution, or i ote to which the 
concurrence of the Senate and House of Bepresenta 
tivea may be necessary (except on n question of, 
adjournment) shall be presented to the President of 
the United States , and before the same shall take 
effect shall be approved by him, or being disapproved 
by him, shall bo repassed by two thirds of the Senate- 
and House of Representatives, accoi ding to the rules 
and limitations prescribed m the case of a bill 

See 8 The Congress shall haie power to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the 
debts and piovide for the common defence and 
general welfare of the United States , but all duties, 
imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the 
United States , to borrow raonoj on the credit of the 
United States , to regulate commerce with foreiga 
nations, and among the several States , to establish 
an uniform rule of naturalization, and uniform laws 
on the subject of bankruptcies throughout the United 
States, to com money, regulate the \alue thereof. 
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Sec 10 No State shall ontei into am tieaty*. 
alliance or confederation grant letteis o£ 
marquo and reprisal , coin monej emit bills of 
credit , mako anything but gold and gihor com a 
tender in payment of debts , pass anj biU of attain 
dor, e\ po‘5t facto law, or law impairing tbo obligation 
of contracts, or grant any title of nobiUtj No State 
shall, TYithotit the consent of iho Congiess, laj any 
duty of tonnage, keep troops or ships of icar m time 
of peace, enter into any ngreement or compact with 
anothei State, or with a foreign power, or engage in 
war, unless actuallj invaded, or in such imminent 
danger as will not admit of dela^ 

ARTICLE II 

Section 1 The executive power shall bo \o^tod in 
n President of the United States of America He shall 
hold his office during the term of foul j oar^, and 
together with the Vice President, chosen foi tho same 
term bo elected as follows Each State shall appoint, 
in such manner as tho legislature thereof maj direct, 
n number of electors, equal to the whole number of 
Senators and neprescntativos to which tho Stato may 
bo entitled in tho Congress but no sonntoi or 
Ttopresontativc, or person holding an o'fico of trust or 
profit under the United Stales, shall bo appointed an 
elector Tho Congicss may determine the time of 
choosing tho elector*, and tho daj on which tho^ 
shall gi\c their \otos , which daj shall bo ilio samo 
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throughout the United States. No person except a 
naturahborn citizen, or a citizen of the United States 
at the time of the adoption of this Constitution, 
shall be eligible to that office who shall not have 
attained to the age lof thirty-five years, and * been 
fourteen years a resident within the United States. 
In case of tho romova) of the President from otlico, 
or of his death, resignation, or inability to discharge 
tho powers and duties of tho said office, the same 
shall devolve on the Vice-President, and the Congress 
may by law provide for tho case of ^removal, death, 
resignation, or inability, both of tho President, and 
tho Vico-Prosidont, declaring wliot officer then shall 
act as President, and such officer shall act according- 
ly until tlio disability bo removed, or a President 
shall bo elected. Tim President shall, at stated 
times, receive for his services a compensation, wliich 
shall noithor be increased nor diminished during tho 
period for which he shall have been elected, and ho 
shall not rccelvo within that period any other emolu- 
ment from the United States, or any of them. Before 
ho enter into the execution of his office, ho shall take 
tho following oath or affirmation: "Ido isolemnlj* 
swear (or afrinn) (hat I will faithfully execute tho 
office of President of the United States, and will, to 
tho best of my ability, preserve, protect, and defend 
tho Constitution of tho United States.” 

Sec. 2. Tho President shall bo commander-in-chief 
of tho army and navy of tho United States, and of 
tho militia of the several States, when called into 
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of different States and between a State, oi thQ 
citizens thereof and foreign States, citizens or subj 
fects The trial of all crimes, except in case of 
impeachment, shall be by jury , and such trial shall 
beheld'm the State wherein the said crimes shall 
have been committed but when not committed 
within any State, the trial shall be at such place oi 
places as the Congi ess may bylaw have directed 
See 3 Treason against the United States shall 
consist only in loiymg war with them, or in adheiing 
to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort No 
person shall be convicted of treason unless on the 
testimony of two witnesses to the same overt act, or 
on confession m open conrt 

Section 1 Full faith and credit shall be git en in 
each State to the public acts, records, and judicial 
proceedings of every other Slate And the Congress 
may by geneial lavs prescribe the manner in frhicn 
such acts, lecords, and proceedings shall bo proved, 
and the effect thereof 

Sec 2 The citizens of each ^tate shall bo entitl 
ed to all privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
several States A person charged in any State with 
treason, felony, or o*her crime, who shall flee fiom 
justice and be found in another State, shall on 
demand of the executive authority of the State from 
which he fled, be delivered up, to be removed to the 
State having jurisdiction of the crime 

Sec 4 The United States shall guarantee to e'eiy 
State in this Union a Republican form of government, 
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■and shall protect each of them against invasion , and 
on 'application of tlie legislature, or of the e'^ecutive 
{when the legislature cannot be convened) against 
domestic violence 


The Congress, whenever two thirds of both houses 
shall deem it necessary, shall piopose amendment 
to this Constitution or on the application of the 
legislatures of two thirds of the several States, shall 
call a convention for proposing amendments ^ihioh, 
in either case, shall bo valid to all intents ind 
puiposQs, as part of this Constitution, when latified 
by the legislatures of thiec fourths , of the seieral 
or by conventions in three fourths thereof, 
AS the one or the other mode of ratification may be 
propose^ by the Congre:,s , provided that no amend 
inent which may he made piior to the year one 
thousand eight hundied and eight shall in any 
manner affpct the first and fourth classes m the ninth 
,section of the first article , and that no State without 
its consent shall he deprived of its equal suffrage in 
the Senate 

Of course the Constitution is the substiatum on 
which the Federal Government is* founded it is how 
-ever, not n finality Jtt must grow with the require 
monts^ot time m order to bo a workable instrument 
of administrative mechanism, and to that the eighteen 
amendments amply testifj 
8 
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of different States and between a State, oi \ 
citizens thereof md foreign States, citizens or suL 
^ects The trial of all crimes, except m case o 
impeachment, shall be by jury , and such trial shall 
beheld^in the S^ate wherein the said crimes shall 
have been committed but when not committed 
within any State, the trial shall be at such place oi 
places as the Congress may by law have directed 
See 3 Treason against the United States shall 
consist only in levying war with them, or in adhering 
to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort No 
person shall be connoted of treason unless on the 
testimony of two witnesses to the same overt act, oi 
on confession m open conrt 

Section 1 Full faith and credit shall be given in 
each State to the public acts, records, and judicial 
proceedings of everj other State And the Congress 
may bj general Ians prescribe the manner m whion 
such acts, records, and proceedings shall bo proved, 
and the effect thereof 

Sec 2 The citizens of each dtate shall be eptitl 
cd to all privileges and immunities of citizens in tho 
several States \ person charged in tiny State with 
treason, felony, or o*her crime, wlio shall flee from 
justice and bo found in another State, shall on 
demand of the executive authority of the State from 
which ho fled, be delivered up, to be removed to ,tIio 
State having jurisdiction of the crime 

Sec 4 The United States shall guarantee to e\ cry 
State m this Union a Republican form of government,’ 
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and shall protect each of them against invasion , and 
on* application of tfio logialatiuo, or of the o\ccutivc 
{when the legislature cannot he convened) against 
domostjc violonce 


rho Congpchs, whenever two thirds of both houses 
•‘bill doom it neccasarj, shall propose amendment 
to this Constitution, or on the application of the 
legislatures of two thirds of the several States, shall 
call a convention for proposing amendments which, 
in either case, shall bo valid to all intents and 
purposes, as part of this Constitution, when intifiod 
by tliD legialituros of thiec fourths , of the so^c^ai 
Stljes, or bi conventions in three fourths thereof, 
«8 the one or the other mode of latification may be 
proposeii by the Congrc;>s , provided that no amend 
tnont which may be made prior to the jeai one 
thousand eight liundrcd and eight shall in any 
manner affect the first and fourth cla-^sos in theyiinth 
section of the first article , and that no State, without 
Its consent, tihall bo deprived of its equal suffrage m 
the Senate ” 

Of course the Constitution is the substratum on 
which the Federal Government i:> founded , it is, how- 
ever, not a finality. It must grow with the require 
ment^'of time m order to be a workable instrument 
of ndmimstrativomechamsm, and to that the eighteen 
amendments amply testify, 

6 
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The combined House of Representatives and 
the Senate are called the Congress. The House- 
of Representatives is composed of members elected 
by popular vote in all the States, on the basis of 
population, for two years, the terms of nil members 
expiring together on evpn years. Eiich of the 
territories is also entitled to send a delegate who is 
allowed to take part in the debate, but not to vote. 
The house has the exclusive right of initiating revenue 
bills and impeaching officials. Speeches are limited 
to one hour for every speaker. The really important 
businegs of the House Is not conducted on its floor 
but in the commlttoo-rooms The House has about 
62 regular or standing committees, each consisting 
of 3 to 20 members, the most important of which 
are: ways an'/ means, appropriaiiom, foreign aftairsj 
rules, banking and enrreneg, etc. When a bill iff 
introducad, it ib roforred to a corresponding com- 
mittee for consideration. 'Its fate is decided in thd 
secret chamber of tho stnnding committee. Hero 
hidden from tho public gaze, tho corrupt and tho 
scheming politicians have tho lull sway. Only when* 
tho bill has boon favorably reported .by tho 
comintllee, can it sec the light of day again 
and bo debated in tho IIoii^o. Tho House in tho 
beginning of Us session elects Its permanent chair- 
man— Speaker — for tho duration of. its whole 
coursc—two years. lie is elected strictly on party 
linc^. If there is a Jtepnbliean majority, n Republic* 
nn is chosen, and if tlio House h.as Demoeratie 
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majontj, ho is invanobly a Domocial Tho Speaker 
IS nn important porsonaf;o in tho House Ho appoints 
the members for various coinnsittcc** selects tho 
committee chntrmon, orders tho introduced lulls to 
respoctivo commiltcos, niid directs tho order in A%hicli 
the bill shall bo presented to tho Ilotieo for debate 
As the loader of tlic maforitj partj in tlio House, ho 
exerts a tremendous political influence 

Tho Senate roprosents tho States ns tho IIouso 
^cplOscnt^ tho people Hnch Stato Ief;i8lnturo sends 
t^^o dcle^jatcs to tho Senate for Six j ears One tliird 
of tho Sen 1(0 retire o\or> two joars so that tho 
ronlinmtj of tlio Sonato is iicvci broken as n tho 
IIoii«o And after tlio oxpirj of tho term, the Senator 
IS re cliKihh Tho funenonsof the Senate ore legis 
latiac, CNocntiNO and indictil Its loKnIatne funenon 
is almost Identical i\»th tiint of tho lIou«o, cicciit that 
tho hills for raisinc roicnno must onnmato in tho 
Jattep Tho lulls pafsed by both tho Ilou'o and (ho 
Senate on tho npproanl and nB^ent of tlio President, 
or OM r Ills aoto when pa«'*'ed a second time hV a tao 
tlurds tnrtlonti in tho Ifnii«o and tl o Serati bocwmo 
Vet** of ConKre«« The di«afrreoment3 between tho 
Hou'se and the the Sonato are u«uall 3 setticel in 
confer! me The A lee prosidont tsels ps the pernnnort 
chnirmnn in the Stnalo hut without any \ote A 
Senator has no limitation on hi** time rf pj eepl 
TheoxorutiNO fiiPOti«na arc (1) To 3ppro\o nr d •« 
approao the Pre-ident' rominetlons foraml a‘-anlor'i 
jx'p.yjber-r Federal jud.^e*^ jiost ma'itew , 
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To approve by majority of two thirds the Senators 
present, the treaties submitted by the President to 
Senate for consideration, if the approval of tho two 
thirds of tho Senators can not be obtained, tho treat 3 
IS returned to tho President as rejected, and m this 
way tho Senate controls tho foreign policy of tho 
President The judicial function is not to sit ns a 
Higli Court for tho trial of pciaons impeached by tho 
House and for tlio conviction of whom a majority 
of two thirds is necessary Tho Somto committees and 
their chairman’ are elected by tho Senators them 
solves and not nominated as m tho House 

The Fcdoral judiciary consists of tho Supiomo 
Court tho circuit court of appeals, tho circuit court*, 
and tho distiict courts Tho Supromo Court consists 
of nine judges who arc nominated by tho President 
and confirmed by tho Senate for life timo during 
good behavior, tliat is romovablo only by impeach 
ment Tlic Supremo Court holds its session at 
the Washington Capitol, and tho presence of mx 
judges IS necessary lor any decision ThoSupicmo 
Court IS the final authoritativo interpreter of tho Con 
stitution and all laws The CircuU Courts of 
receive appeals from tho Circuit or District 
Courts. Tliei o arc nine Circuit Courts and eighty one 
District com ts 

Tho President — tho chief magistrate of tho United 
States — with tho Vico Prcs)ilont,is elected by tho votes 
of tUo cilircns througlv tho electoral college Tho 
President is eligible for ro*e1cction, but custom forbids 
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It loi the third time Tliough in noimal time, the 
power of the President IS not ^ery great as there are 
checks, counterchecks and balances in the admini 
strain 0 imchinfcry, but during war timi it increases 
to an enormous extent Moreover, when an autocrat 
1C man is in the Presidency, and ho does not care for 
re election or he is in the office for the second term, 
if ho want to o\ornde the judgment of his party 
leaders, there is no waj to check him and he can easily 
piecipitate the country into war if he is bent upon it 
All the cabinet ministers ( known as secretaries ) are 
lus praate councillors, and are not responsible and 
amenable Cor their official conduct either to the 
Senate or the House, but only to the Piesident who 
nominates them In every modern civilized democracy, 
the ministers are rcspomble to the national represent 
atue Assembly and are answerable fox their conduct, 
except in the United States Hero the people must 
patientlj wait for the expiration of the term of the 
Piesident before they can express thoir Will When 
the people aie dissatisfied with the policies of the 
Piesident and his party, tliej can simply put 
the other party into power when the Presidential term 
IS oxer There is no other course foi popular re 
dress The President is a party nomimtion And 
though nominal]} he becomes the part} leader by 
las election and b} his patronage and msp dtstribuUon 
of spoils he remains, however, usually its passive 
instrument Tbe reason is not far to seek An indepen 
dent candidate has little chance for the Presidency, 
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Tho party rule is tao deeply rooted tobe shaken by 
an outsider And the party that nomiiintcs one for 
prc'suloncy oxanHne6> him carefully before ho is 
Bobetod and that he would be a pliable instru* 

raent in the hands of the party organization. Ho is 
usually velectcd not for his qualities but for the 
absence of them, so he has very few enemies and ho 
should come from a hey State where the election 
me ins victory. There are States which can bo counted 
upon by tho party organization to give on> 
pal ly nominee n majority of votes for a Ropubli* 
can party which stands for protective tariff in the 
industrial Kew En£»land States the Democratic party 
which stands for free trado in the agricultural South 
ern States, —and if a candidate from a doubtful State 
selected, thus rousing end flattering local pride, the 
chance of victory becomes more certain. Politics is 
a gloat enlivening sport in America with a high 
stake. And nowhere is it played with keener interest 
with tho whole nation as spectators than in tho Uni- 
ted States It is true that tho politicians arc rapid]} 
losing their former hold on tho public, and tho public 
look upon tho politicians as a bunch of Incorrigible 
double-faced grafters whoso pucrilo debates in the 
Hoprecontatlvc Assemblies hardly attract nny atten- 
tion. Put though tho public faith has been undermined 
yet politic^ still remains a high national game. 
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America has been inhabited from a verj early period 
of man's evolution and migration^* At*fossilizcd 
dolicho eeplialic cranium his been recently found 
in the Tertary sandstone on the Eastern Andean 
slope It has been common historic fact that a notv 
conquering and adtancmg migration of a people 
pushes the older inhabitants to the marginal pen 
pheiy of the land or into the barren and Jiilly tracts 
It must have taLca thousands of years to have 
pushed the people from North America to the 
Southern parts of South America The first people 
to reach America were Proto Australoid They 
are lepre'sented now more oi less mixed with 
other tj pes m Lower California bj the Lenape, 
an Algonkion tribe, Iroquois in the Ohio valley, 
Shoshonean and Athabascan tribes in tlu Rockies and 
St Lawrence valley, Tonkawa in north eastern 
Mexico, Ipuboto m the central maishj Amazon 
district The Proto-Australoids were di ii en to these 
unfavorable positions by tlie latei successive waves 
ofin\asinnby Palae Alpine Mohgoloid Ural Altac 
races a\ho occupied the desirable toiritories About 
80 tribal dialects still persist among the Amerinds, 
which can be honeaer placed under two main classi 
fications The Amerinds were a nomadic people 
They hied by hunting and. fishing They did not 
learn, before the advent of the Spanards, the domesti 
cation of animals, with the exception onl> of the dog 
which nas inadequate as a boast of burden or for 
agiiculturni purposes Agriculture nas confined to 
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rus.n? n few stalks of corn Tho Amotmds nro 
more or less ncially mixed Thoro is a ffood 
deal of admixture of Daniah blood amone the Eskimos 
of Greenland, EoBheh blood among tho Indians of 
the Labrador coast. rrcnch.English and Scotch blood 
jniong the Iroquois and tho eastern Algonkians 
thTr Itlood among the Cherokees in 

the Carolines, Spanish and Negro blood in Oklaliama, 
Mexico, Central America, Negro and Portuguese 
Wood in Brasil Pond of /ire mnfer ( whiskey ) un 

barren oi iinhoalthy regions, tho Amerinds are fast 

mum Me’ ntopgrel fusion is thriv 

xng in Mexico 
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■Elizabeth Tr'iiiee joined in Ihe iraffic in 1624, nnd 
then Holland and Ifenmark, and tbo'rivalry became 
intense England, liowevei, hv her entorpn*?© and 
-organised attempt, assumed the commanding position 
in the tiade And New England haMUg plenty of 
excellent timbei enttred into the lucrative business 
There developed a thiee cornered traffic by which 
molasses wae brought fioni the West Indies made into 
rum to be taken into the Gold Coast and exchanged 
for slaaes who weie brought and sold in the West 
Indies or the Southern Colonies Tho American 
enterprise threatened the British intei'^st In 1726 
tho three cities of London, Bristol and Liverpool 
had 171 ships engaged in the traffic And in 17S3 
the British Parliament passed the Volasaes Ac6 to 
restrict the importation of molasses by levying ^uty 
on It As the cheap supply of molasses was essential 
■for tho manutactuco of rum, needed m exchanging 
for slaves on tho Gold coast rum and tho nialry 
in the slave trade become the starting point of 
friction between the New England colonies and Great ^ 
Britain which finally culminated m tho revolt and 
the independence and tho formation of tho tJni ed 
States of America It issaid that the pocket book or 
the pnr 0 string of a man »s the moat sensitive 
part of his. body , and this psychic trait is no Ic's a 
national characteristic 

About tho last of August 1619 came in a Dutch 
man of war at George town and sold 20 Negroes 
The scmitropicaf Sbuffiern State were weff suited 
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JJeftro • Vnd as fair skinned Rla^e pirls 
fetched high price, breeding with the whites was 
cncounKcd, nnJ tho master kept for himself 
the prettiest of the slave girls ns lus mistress 
Concubimgo bin been but recently officially inter 
dieted in Lou'nam It was the fashion to keep a 
mulatto misiie**-' And tho Negro giils o\cn to dn> 
fool flatteiudif tlif>> receive nilontion from white 
men and take piido in fair complcxioned cliililrcn 
And man} i giddy whito }outh in tho South take 
bbcrtica with colored girls for with lln.m they feel 
no motnl or legal obligation Tho result is that mori 
than one third arc mulattoes and \crj few pure 
Nogrocs can bo seen except in out of tjio waj places in 
tho South Of cour c tho Southern laws and social 
customs do not make any distinction between n 
Negro and a mulatto, and any one ha\ing a trace of 
Negro blood i- hold as a Negro And tor the No,"n» 
there is n poparalo school, church, street and the 
iailroa«l car And the Negro can not come into 
bocial eonlai t w ith a whito man cxc( pt as a servant 
In tho north tlnugh there la no legal restriction of 
Ins moMmonts, ho is still far from welcome L\enin 
public places ns theatres and restaurants natun, 

the Negro is not \tcious, he is childlike, simple, 
emotional, robgiou*. and superstitious Hut dnnl 
and debaucher} haac made him loathsome, and 

' li J!rtnrlt/ A fortai Ihilory of tJie Ammerrn 
AVyro. 
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wtieu hjs anger is roused, lie is really dangerous 
Ho IS more unmoral than immoral Often m country 
places, even the foimality of a marriage ceremony 
IS dispensed with Man and woman live together 
as long as their fancy lasts The woman is usually 
economically free She gonerally earns her own 
living That gives her freedom to live With whomso 
over she likes And as usually the Negroes perform 
the hard and laborious work which nobody else 
would do and they are iniprovidentt they have to 
shift from place to place in search of jobs That 
makes the family ties loo‘«e And consequently m 
the oiUos the birth rate is decidedly loiver than that 
of the white nnd^ in many cities the death rate is higher 
The Negro is leasily susceptible to tuberculosis 
Rampant venereal diseases are reducing tlioir birth 
rate They are often compelled to live in unhygienic 
surroundings Of course they arc accumulating 
property and receiving some education since their 
emnncipstlon But the per capita ivcalth of the 
Negro docs not nramount to more than 5D dollars, 
while the per capita wealth of the white Ame 
rican is about 1450 dollars During the late 
Great World War, the Negroes were conscripted into 
the army to f ght the Germans, same as the white* 
popnlition 'I he Negroes really believed tint hy fighting 
the Ger n ms on equal terms with other whito soldiers 
they were fighting for their equal rights m America 
And as they were allowed to kill tho a hitomen (f7cr 
tnans), they thought they became equal to the nhito 
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men. And tlio Negro Boldiors returning from Europe, 
whore they thstod some degree of equal treatment 
from the French who have no color prejudice, began 
to usurp the public bonehos.ond bathing places with 
their women. The selt^detirminaiion and fight for 
donocracrj of Wilson swelled their heads. They did 
not know how to keep within decent bounds. Thera 
is no equality between the white man and the Negro 
in physical features, intotloctuol ability, cultural in- 
herit.'mco and economic nower. They are separated 
from each other by a wide and deep gulf of fifty 
centuries of culture which no legislative act can 
bridge. Of course boforo tho law, tlie white man 
and tho Negro aro equal. In fact it is a legal fiction, 
for im tho administration of tho law tho difference 
is manifest. But tho Nogro claims to assert that 
right. S<r secret organisations like tho Knights of 
Kn Klux Klan sprang up again to now activity and 
with tho assistance of mob passions and resentment, 
burnt and pillaged Nogro quarters^ in numerous 
cities and lynched many of their ring-loaders to bring 
them to reason. And by that rude lesson, the Negro 
, leaders have learnt that llio Negro would be tolerated 
as long a? he' was satisfied in his humble inferior 
position as a toiler for the white man, but .as soon as 
lie begins to challenge tho whito man’s superiority, ho 
will be mercilessly eliminatod. 

This brings the Negro question in tho U. S. A. into 
racial friction which is acute. It is almost a pncltro 
to lynch tho TSegro when lie is suspocleS and accused 
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of a heinous Clime This summaiy trial by mob and 
burning at the stake of a defenceless victim is indeed 
a barbarous iirocedmo and does not solve the Negro 
problem The Negro was a slave yesterday He aspires 
to bo his master s equal to day And moreover the 
Negro IS really i epulsn e and ugly looking It may ^e 
pathetic and heait rending that an educated and re 
fined quadroon who feels that he is more akin to the 
white man than to the Negio yet is treated like a 
common Negro Tno remedies haie been suggested 
to lemove the qvil consequence of lynching for 
thinking Americans aie lealizing that buining a 
Negio at the stake and to subject him to inhuman 
treatment do not end there but are disadvantageous-' 
ly reacting on the^opptessor by robbing him cf the 
iiner sensibility humanity and kindness which are 
necessary foi Ins mental and spii itual process The 
suggested lemedies are (1) The USA shoiild 
purchase oi secure a large piece of teintory in 
Africa or West^Indic*^ as an exchange payment from 
the European ^lations that owe America and cieato a 
Negro State there under J;he U S A flag and guaran 
teeing it protection against external aggression and , 
self government and deport all the 'Negroes there 
and forbid the admi‘>sion of anj Negro within the 
continental U S .A But the Southern States need 
the cheap hegro laboi \nd to deport about* 10 
million people costs a good deal of money dislocate 
^industrj and is not an easj job ^2) , The Negioas 

'should be segxegated m a Southern State undoi 

' « 
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severe penalty. But it would be hard to keep the 
Negroes confined within a State without any natural 
boundary. Possibly there will be no radical solution of 
the Negro problem within several centuries. There can 
be no immediate cure of such a deep-rooted evil. The 
repiedy lies in the slow absorption and assimilation 
of 'the Negro in the Jneftfnt? pof of the complex Ame- 
rican race in formation, which will ultimately leavej 
ub distinct trace. Of course it will take centuries. 
Th§ racial mixturo is going on, as is evidenced by tho 
increasing number of mulattoes and quadroons. 
Venereal diseases and economic hardship arc re- 
ducing their birth rate, unhygienic living and maU 
nutrition are increasing their death rate. Tho 
Negroes with pronounced characteristic negroid 
features are at a disadvantage in the struggle for 
existence, and by natural selection are being very 
sfowly but surely eliminated. Of course, the change 
is not perceptible in the south yet, but nts effect is 
cumalative. It would be interesting ‘know how 
many malattoes every year cross the qolor-line and 
piss as Porto-KieSns, Cubans, Brazilians, Filipinos,' 
Eiifet Indians, Portuguese and, Spaniard^ and thus 
raise themselves into* thti social scale and enter into 
thd white man'a reserved privileges- 

Ehropeafas : — ^The • Scandinavian immigrants are 
Uarc^', intelligent, hdnost and industrious. Thej" 
beeomo good citisens. THfey generally take to fam- 
ing, and -■formal lar^e-'colohites in Minnesota and the 
JlK? XlAnmnl* ‘.^tniaferaw.t? Anc Ar- 

9 
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dustrious and frugal. In Wisconsin, Ohio and Nebraska 
they have taken to farming. In the cities they are- 
engaged in brewery, drugs and delicatessen business* 
They are law-abiding and submissive. The English 
and the Scotch recent arrivals are usally business 
men, clerks, salesmen, mechanics or skilled laborers*- 
They generally in the first generation do not likejo 
renounce their allegiance to the British Crown. The 
Irish become farmers, saloon keepers, enter the legal 
profession and petty municipal politics. They become- 
good citizens. Italians are unskilled laborers in 
factories and railroads or open small vegetable and 
fruit stalls. Crimes .abound among them. They are 
usually migratory. They do not easily Jeara the 
American language, manner and ways. They Jive 
Usually in their own colonies. The Poles, Russiane 
and Hungarians usually work in mines or^factories* 
They live among their own groups. The Greeks 
work in shoe factories, or keep small stores. Caha-^ 
dians become good farmers and citizens. 

Jews : — There are about three and one-half 
millions of Jews in the U. S. A., which are nearly one- 
fourth in the whole ^orld. The Spanish Jews are cul- 
tivated, refined and , resourceful. ^ They form the 
aristocracy of the Jews in America. ''They are 
usually engaged in ibanking, foreign exchange and 
in big business. The German Jews are well-trained 
and they are in the learned professions, business and 
in drug stores. The Polish and the Russian Jews 
•which form the numerical majority wor£ in factories 
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or keep small shops. They are not very scrupulous 
in their conduct. Quite a few of them do not hesitate 
to cheat and to swindle if they find it convenient. 
Mammon and Jehovah they worship together. Greed 
and theology ore inseparably combined in them. They 
generally join the socialistic and anarchistic or- 
ganisations out of reflex envy. The Spanish Jews are 
very adaptive, intelligent, shrewd, frugal and tem- 
perate. They own a good deal of real estate in New 
York city, control financial institutions, domineer 
theaters and moving pictnre business and run nume- 
rous metropolitan newspapers. Relative to the general 
population, they exert a preponderant influence in 
the financial, commercial and political affairs of the 
country. 

Asiatics— The Armenians work in textile factories 
or own small retail stores. They are shrewd business 
people. The Syrians hawk from house to house lace, 
embroidery or other fancy dry goods, or keep small 
stores. The Chinese keep stores of Chinese curios, 
or open Chop Suey restaurants or band laundries 
The Japanese are farmers, shop-keepers or business 
men. The Hindus in the Pacinc, mostly Sikhs, 
Punjabis and Pathhns, are engaged in farming or 
lumbering ; in the Middie-west imosilt/ Ecui Bengal 
Khalaslt, deserters From the BHtish cargo vessels in 
American ports) in automobilo factories or as 
laborers on railroads ; in the Eastern States ns 
common laborers ' or as pedlcrs. Tho Chinese, 
Japanese and tho Hindus {Indians) arc now Ci.c3uded 
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from admission into the United States. Only bona* 
fide eastern Asiatic students, authors, professional 
men, merchants and tourists are allowed to enter in, 
hut they are not eligible to citizenship. 

Americaa. — What is an American ? Samuel 
Johnson used to call the Americans rascals^robbers and 
pirates, a race of convicts who ought to be thankful for 
anything we allow them short of hanging. But America 
was never a penal colony as was Australia. Only in 
tho Virginia Colony many adventurers, bankrupts, 
vagabonds, criminals and unemployed were brought. 
The Virginia Company writes. 

** Whereas the Lords of his, Majesty's Cou?icil, Commu 
ssioners for the Subsidy, d^irous to ease the city and 
suburbs of a swarme of unnecessary inmates, as a con- 
iinual cause of death and famine, and the very original 
cause of all the Plagues that happen in this Kingdom, 
have advised your Lordship and your brethren in a 
case of state, 'to make some voluntary contribution for 
their remove into this plantation of Virginia, which , 
wc understand you allseemetk to like- as an action 
pleasing to God and happy for this Common Wealth.''* 
“Tho eyes of all Europe are looking upon, i our 
endeavours to spread the Gospel among the^ Heathen 
people of Vii^inia, to plant our English ^nation there, 
and to settle in those parts which, may bo peculiar to 
oui; nation, so that wo mSy thereby be secured from. 

• Brown : The GeneHs of ike United States, Vol I 
S p. 252. 
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being beaten out of all profits of trade, by our 
more industrious neighbors.” * It is a pretty- 
good mixture of greed, tinctured with theology. 
But the men -who settled in New England were of 
different mould. They left England, inspired with 
an ideal so that in the New World they would be 
permitted to live their own lives in their own way, 
unhampered by bigoted or tyrannical rulers. They 
wore brave and honest men. They had the courage 
of their conscience. They left their home, hearth, 
relatives— everything they held dear and near— for 
the sake of their honest conviction. They made 
perilous voyage with .their wives and children in 
uncomfortable small vessels, and caroefo a primitivo 
wilderness of dense forest, infested with unfriendly 
savages* They made the wilderness bloom and 
created wealth where none existed. With daunt- 
less courage they removed all obstacle? •that lay in 
their way of comforts and ci^-ilization. And in the 
vast hinterground of wilderness, each one could live 
his own life as he pleased by fishing or hunting, 
independent of the likes and dislikes of the communi- 
ty. This has developed strong individualism in the 
American. And the personal freedom for every man 
to exercise his will-power in self-reliance is the 
domineering passion in him. This ideal has been 
st.iinped on the institutions of the country. And the 
blood has mingled more freely than anywhere else. 


• Ibid, p. 463 
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he shortage of females in a pioneer country, 
Especially at a itme when the sea voyage was not only 
mam ortable but even hazardous, thus forbidding 
many women to cross the Atlantic and to come to 
made men eclectic in their choice of mates 
■" 

was therof*'^ of society, 

was therefore a necessary corollary of the existina 

iTrTCd^r ‘-eolIndian“ 

tL^of la'" W more of pride 
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could nfvor h ‘he Indian 
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'the sudden cold waves that make temperature fall 
.*80 or 40 degrees in so many minutos — and better nutri- 
tion create a restless energizing spirit for work. The 
public schools,newspapers,polUical institutions, slowly, 
but surely, change the mental orientation. But there is 
u iimit of assimilation and Americanization. There 
is also an unassimilablo element as the Slavs, South 
Europeans, the Mediterranean peoples, Chinese, Ja- 
panese, Hindus, the Pacific Islanders and the Negroes, 
' the excess of which is apt to lower the fusion point of 
Americanization. The Americans want to preserve 
their ethnic, political, religious and social standard. 
America is not the dumping ground of the slums and 
the unemployed or unemployable of ^^all countries 
— an experiment In Humanity* It is not equality, but 
optimism, practical common sense and the wilhto* 
conquer--- these are the innate characteristics and 
psychic traits of the American. And the ’Americans 
have the right — any sovereign power possesses that 
right— to select the stock of a race, and the individuals 
of that stock that will conform to the national stand- 
ard and ideal they have set. For this important 
selection of future citizens, the Immigration Depart- 
ment is one of tho most important branches of the 
Federal Government. * 

Immigration. — America has encouraged immigra- 
.•tion from Europe during the nineteenth century. Tho 
immigrants were welcome, for there was a wilder- 
ness of a whole continent to conquer and to bring 
Tonder eWAization. IEmvij laborer tiddeil resource to 
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the nation by clearing forest and bringing the soil- 
under cultivation. There was not much ohoico as to 
who should be admitted. It was hard to get men to 
come to a wilderness where life was unsettled. But 
the men that came were really of good sort. They not 
only came to improve their economic lot and try 
fortune in the New World, but they were often fired 
with an Ideal of leading an unhampered free lives. 

ey were usually men of strong will-powDr, physical 
an mental energy, for a voyage in those days was no 
pleasant recreation and America had very tew 
a urements to offer. But with the rapid and cheap 
f-oHitiot, the, situation ba- 
in d rrho oould not get anything 

L-,?' account of political, 

amhi,’- ” undertakings, and was 

prasaeaThr “>ok steerage 

knew nr roorica to start life anew, where nobody 

scnrrl. f f unlBCedents, and to 

Hi.f tb -which ho often found, 

farlipr^ immigrants also changed. In the 

andri.-ln''^* °™'’ '’*® '"""'Brants with their wives 
facmitl iru »"w World. But with 

Peonlo hcin,” rapid steamship transportation, . 

and to ref*" 0 come only for economic advantages- 

Tme th^p r f """“■""’"‘"C- In the early days 

they, at least their ""'i i' ""t 

least their children oould be easily assimilated 
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in the American social polity, as the standard, icloas and 
ideals of Ufo •wore almost common. But during the letter 
part of the nineteenth centurj*, people have begun to 
come from southern Europe and the lleditorranoan 
shore who are neither homologous with the founders 
of tbQ Republic nor share the common ideals and out- 
look of life. They can hardly bo assmilotcd in three 
or four generations. Through tho Pacific gate began 
to pour like a /hroatoning deluge, tho oriental immi- 
gration of tho Chinese, Japanese and tho Hindus. If 
the south Europeans can not ho assimilhtod, tho 
orientals never. Physiologically tho orientals are not 
only not homologus with tho Americans, but they 
are quite distinctive. The Chinese and Japanese have 
pale yellow skin, short stature,' oblique, eyes and 
prominent chock bones ; and tho Hindus, being a mix- 
ture of races, vary In physiognomy, but are usually 
dark-complexioned, prognathous, and may bo oven 
negroid in appearance. And they profess different 
religious, social customs and outlook of life, and 
are proud of their civilization. America has already 
tho Negro Problem. With tho increasing arrival of 
Jews, especially from Poland, a Jevrish Problem is 
in thouudereurrent of national politics, though the 
native born Jews can pass as Americans, for very 
few Jews have pronounced Semitic features, as they 
have been pretty well mixed with tho European 
population among whom they have lived> for cen 
turies, and n-majority of them do; not believo in 
Judaism and try their best to imitate the American. 
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lancuagG, customs and manners. Therefore, it is not 
reasonable to believe that America wonid allow the 
development of an Oriental Problem. Consequently 
Asiatic immigration has been excluded, and the 
Japanese, Chinese and the Hindus have been debar- 
red from citizenship. Asia has taken it as an ipsult. 
’But it should be regarded as a compliment. It is a 
confession that the Orientals regard their civilization 
ds equal, if not superior, to the occidental. Of course 
the recent judgments of the Supremo Court that 
the Japanese and Hindus are not eligible for citizen- 
ship, which judgments are retro-active, !have a few 
Japanese and particularty a feW Hindus into a false 
•position, for they are now legally without a country, 
as their citizenship has been automatically nullified, 
being declared illegal by the Highest Court over 
■w ose decision there is no appeal and which is bind- 
ing over all lower courts. Bnt it has to bo 
borne in mind that a Japanese or a Hindu will 
always remain -a Japanese or a Hindu. A leopard' 
can not change its skin. They simply acquired 
merican citizenship as a politicio-economic opportu- 
nism. They knew well that by virtue of citizenship 
they could not form an integral part of the body 
politic, but shall always remain separate and their 
T§al allegiance shall be surer for their native 
land than for their adopted country. There is objec- 
tion to Asiatic immigrations on three important 
•groun s . ^(1) The Orientals can not bo assimilated in 
e organic corporate body, being non-homologous; 
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(2) they may cheapen labour, as their standard of 
•liying is lower, and their savings would bo drained 
away from the conntry to their native lands instead 
of being reinvested for internal development; and 
organized Labour i77ie Federation of Labour) is oppos- 
ed to their introduction ; (3) a strong settlement of 
the Orientals on the Pacific coast may bo a stoppmg- 
atono to Japanese invasion or that of other oriental 
peoples. Though Japanese invasion seems to bo 
fantastic and absurd across tJio Pacific without a 
naval base, and an effective defensive flotillla of 
submarines would be able to rout, destroy or cut the 
means of supply oven the strongest fleet, and the 
Pacific Coast is netbing but the fringe of the conti- 
nent which can not bo brought Into submission oven 
by millions of a hostile army, ns the industrial plants 
•are chiefly located on tho Atlantic Coast, and modern 
war is fought by steel, chemicals and the co-ordinating 
(power of people in which America is immensely 
-superior to Japan, or tho wJiole of Asia or Europe 
combined, yet America is undergoing a series of 
foreign invasions which may not ho apparent due to 
slow and are silent ponetrations,but real in theircurau- 
lative effects. More than thirty millions of foreigners 
have passed through tho gates of America. Eoeh^ 
year the wave of immigration invasion rose higher 
until it reached about a million a year just before the 
World war, -exceeding the births of the native-born 
Americans. America was threatened with submerg- 
ence by the rising tidal wave of immigration invasion 
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preserved unless there is an abundant cheap import- 
ed supply of labor for farms, mines, furnaces and 
factories. And foreign labor creates more Tvealth or 
permanent value than they drain away by sending 

to their native lands the saving of their labor.*' But 

others are. of different opinion. They think that 
Americans are being crowded by chcap.alion labor. 
Americans *nre not willing to do low manual work, for 
alien labor is availnblo for that ; and they have 
developed a high standard of living which prevents 
them from marrying early and having numerous . 
children. The foreign-born children are growing 
faster than the native-born childr^en and at their cost. 
The population increases according to the food supply 
at its disposal. Americans dug thd Brie canal. They 
are a practical people. The can adapt themselves to do 
any kind of work. Already there are 105 million people- 
The future of the country and its resourses should 
be reserved for their descendants. Therefore immi- 
gration 'should be totally forbidden by ^ law, as 
already the population is saturated with* a large 
number of unassimilated aliens. But as long as 
selective immigration is permitted, it is certainly 
desirable to select the immigrants at the embrkation 
ports where when the visa of the passport is request- 
ed, the immigrant can easily be examined and tbe 
granting of the visa should include his permission 
to admission without farther examination, thus 
aToiding the congestion, ‘ hardship, discomforts. 
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■which are inevitable in an Immigration Station Hke- 
Ellis Island. 

Ku Klux Klon : — The Ku Klitx Klan is a secret 
organization. It 'waa organized among the southern 
whites to preserve their dominant position and to 
prevent the negroes by terrorization from taking 
advantage of the Federal Laws of political enfran- 
chisement oh equal terms. The organization took a 
deep root in Southern soil, and it baa been successful 
in its objects. Since the World War, the Ku Klur 
Klan is spreading fast in all the States, with a bigger 
program. ■* It is meant to preserve America for tho 
100 p. c. KmGTiGens {native white pTotestanis), and is 
aimed at the spreading influences of the Negroes^ 
Jews, Catholics and the fiolsevists^ which it regards 
as inimical to tho interests of tho country. The 
means adopted by the Klon are very questionable. 
Violence, crimes and murders bavo been traced to 
its mysteriously secret but defiant organizations. 
Tar and feather are a popular remedial .measure 
with it. Of course, secret organization cannot be 
defended W its activities tolerated in a Democracy. 
But it must be admitted that loyal Americans whose 
fore-fathers have vitally contributed to the estab- 
lishment of tho Republic, and iovo it with passionate 
ardor as tho land of their birth and their forefathers^ 
can not allow without a protest the mines, factories, 
natural resources, financial institutions and govern- 
mental posts to fall into tho hands of aliens who are 
unscrupulous in thoir methods, greedy in their pur- 
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suits and opportunistic in tneir behavior, and.wbo 
have come to the country simply to make money, and 
•who lack the ideals of the' people and care not for 
the future of the Nation. And as before the law 
every one is equal, and the Americaps cannot lie, 
cheat or commit perjury like many of the aliens \(’ho 
are often utterly devoid of conscience or scruples and 
are simply, daring adventurers after fortune, the 
secret organization remains the only means for loyal 
Americans to assert their privileged position and 
rights. 



CHAPTER V 


Indu^tHej 

As:rlculture : — The and area of the United States 
•contains 1,903 million acres. Of these C03 million 
acres 01*0 improved land, bnt of which 365 million 
acres are cultivated; about 19 million acres have 
boon recovered for farming through irrigation in 
eemi'arid States. 300 million acres can bo improved 
ior farming : 90 million acres by drainage, 30 
million acres by irrigation, 50 million acres by clear- 
ing the forests, 78 mtlHon acres by dry forming and 
the rest by the improved method of farming. 1,100 
million acres are absolute forest, grazing and desert 
land, unsuited for cultivation. 

Twenty-eight per cent of the people gainfully 
employed nro engaged in agriculture (!0, 050^000) 
and receive about 17 per cent of the national income. 
The farming population is 31,614,269, that is, 29.9 p.c. 
of the entire population. Iloworor 42,436,776, or 
40* I p. c. of the people live mostly on farms outside 
incorporated places j 8, 969,240 or 8*0 live in incor- 
porated villages under 25 OO ; 54,304,603 or 61*4 p. c. 
' live in cities of over 2500. Of abont ton and ono'half 
million people engaged in farming, 4,917,380 ore 
native white ; 681,068 foreign-born white ; the white 
farmers own 910,609,430 acres of which 799,767,149 
10 
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acres are under the control of the native white, and' 
111,172,045 acres are under the control of the foreign- 
born white. There are 925,709 Negro farmers who 
OYm 44,944,521 acres. 16,680 Americans are engaged 
in agriculture. 6,892 Japanese in 1920, cultivated 
861,276 acres lin Cal. (white farmers ovmed 28,844,686 
ocrcity, 37,937 acres in Col., 25,340 in Wash., 11,357 m 
Idaho, 8,348 in Utah, 8,080 in Ore, 5,714 in Mont, 
3,527 in Ariz, 1,131 in N. M., 601 in Nev, 165 in N. J, 
121 in N. Y., and 7 in Wis- Chinese farmers are 609 in 
number, cultivating 50,472 acres in Cal, 2539 in Ore., 
1599 in Wash., 822 in Ariz., 227 in Ala., and 148 in N. J. 

The farm property Is valued by the Census 
Bureau {1920) at about 78 billion dollars ; the land 
about 55 billion, the value varying from 199 in Iowa 
to 88 dollars in New York per acre ; buildings about 
Hi billion, implements and machinery 3i billion, and 
livestock about 8 billion dollars. There are 6,448,343 
farms. The value of the farms operated by full owners 
is about 30 billion dollars on which there is a mortage 
debt of about 4 billion dollars,' the average interest 
rate being 6.1 p. c. The average value of the farm is 
11,646 dollars, and the average debt per farm 3,356 
dollars. The farming produced (in 1920) the value of 
18 billion dollars, of which the crops yielded about 
11 billion and the livestock 7 billion. 

The land area of India is 1,083 million acres 
{14)934^74 square miles), la 1920 about 255 million 
acres were under cultivation, nearly two-thirds of 
the cnltivatod area of the U. S. A., and though about 
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70 p. c. ot tbo populatoia were engaged in it, yet the 
prodnction was not worth more than 2 billion dollars. 
*Si* and a half million farmers in the United States, 
assisted by a somewhat smaller number of farm 
laborers, probably less than 4 per cent of tho farmers 
and farm laborers of tho world, produce nearly 70 per 
cent ot tho wprld’s corn, 60 per cent of tho world's cot- 
ton, 50 per of tho world's tobacco, about 25 per cent of 
the world’s oats and hay, 20 per cent ot tho world’s 
wheat and flaxseed, 13 per cent of tho world's barley, 
7 per cent of tho world's potatoes, and 5 per cent of 
tbo world’s sugar, hut only about 2 per cent of tho 
world’s ryo and rice. Totalling tho cereals on tho 
basis of tons, and estimating the production of China 
as somewhat larger than that of Indio, it oppoors 
that tho United States produces about one-fourth of 
the world's cereal crops. Tho avorngo production of 
cereals per person engaged in agriculture in tho 
United States is 13 tons, whilo for tho rest of the 
world it is only about I 4 tons.”* Tho average farm 
crops pgr aero yielded (JffJD). 29G,9'o for tobacco ; 
^ 144,54 for potatoes ; $ 135,10 for sweet potatoes ; 

$ 108,83 for. sugar caao and sugar boots; S 
for rice; $ 65 01 for peanuts; $ 50.93 for beans; 

$ 60,71 for Rollon ; $ 4240 for clover seed ; $ 3®.52 


( * }Varbeoi* of the Deportment of Agriodture, 
J921,p.408. For the fiscal year the Departnvent spent 
52 million dollars for agrieuUural service and fm- 

jTTOtrmm/) 
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for corn ; $ 30.26 for buckwheat ; S 27.76 for wheat 
$ 27.10 for barley, 8 21.47 for flaxseed; $1681 
for rye, ‘ 

The soil of New England, though not very fertile, 
is yet pretty enduring for tillage. It is till or 
bowlder-clay soil, composed of commingled clay, sand, 
pebbles and bowlders, deposited by the melting 
glacier in contact with the warm current of the 
Gulf Stream which passes by Cape Cod. The deposit 
may be many feet in thickness, the upper part of 
which is mixed together with humus which has made 
it well'Suited for agriculture when the pebbles ere 
taken out. But small pebbles by slow decomposition 
renew the soil. However where the finer parts of 
the debris of the glaoter'Clay, as in sonth>eastorn 
Massachusetts, have been conveyed to the sea, and the 
coarser particles—the granulesiof quartz— have been 
deposited on the land, forming extensive sand plains 
covering over one-fourth of New England, agriculture 
is not possible due to the porous nature of the soil. 
The Connefcticut Valley is tbe^^most fertile in New 
England, as it was formerly a larger and deeper 
trough and has been recently filled'^ since the last ago 
by finer debris which affords a soil, well-suited for 
j,high-grado cultivation. 

In the eastern central States, parts are tolerably 
fertile. ^The Hudson valley at the Mohawk is 
exceedingly fertile. Shenandoah region in Virginia 
is noted for its tobacco. Though tobacco cultivation 
exhausts the soil, yet the export of tobacco was a 
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great sowrco of income to the early colonists In the 
lowlands near the coastal regions, theie are exten 
sive deposits of marl which are well fitted to refresh 
the exhausted soil The soil of southern Florida lies 
over the limestone bed of coral origin, nch m lime 
phosphate which is well suited for the cultivation of 
citrous fruits. On the western const of Florida, north 
of the Caloosahatchee River, there is an extensive 
and deep concentrated deposit of lime phosphate 
Phosphatic nodules are found also in the southern 
coastal districts 

The soil of the Great Lake region js of excep 
tiosally fertile quality, formed out of the glacial drift 
material, except in Che lower peninsnla of Sliohigan 
where extensive fields of sand have been deposited 
from the subglaoial streams In the treeless prairies, 
the subsoil is composed of glacial drift or loess, over 
I3 mg a thick and dense matting of perennial grass 
roots about a foot thick This compacted mass of 
grass roots prevented the leaching process of 
demineralization of vthe soil through percolation of 
ram water and conserved the minerals of the soil 
and of the grass which belonged to the same 
family as the cereals and made it well suited 
for wheat raiamg And moreover, the subjugation 
of the primeal forest on the eastern coast was very 
hard and required about one century But when 
the settlers reached the praines the expansion was 
rapid and quick. As all that was necessary for 
agriculture was to plow deep which mired the nch 
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decaying vegetable matter with the soil, and it gave 
a bounteous return of harvest. It is very possible 
that the prairie rolling plains are treeless, because 
it was the custom of the Amerinds to strip the bark 
of a tree for a few foot from the root, so that the 
tree would die and corn could be planted in its 
neighbourhood without the sunrays being inter- 
rupted by the branches and the leaves of the tree. In 
the dry autumn season it was their custom to set 
fire to the dry stems so that they would burn down 
with the neighboing trees, thus the forest would be 
cleared off and grass would grow to afford 
pasturage to the buffalo. And as the prairie fire 
spreads very rapidly and is very destructive, it even- 
tually made the prairies treeless. 

The Mississippi Basin is exceedingly fertile. It 
contains the self-renewing alluvial soil in flood 
plains. The rocky detritus, in its journey from the 
original source of the Mississippi river system in 
the Rocky Mountains to its mouth in the Gulf of 
Mexico, is decomposed into a fertile soil, as the 
journey takes more than five thousand years. The 
soil of Kentucky, Tennessee and parts of Ohio is 
productive, as it is overlaid on the Silurian limestone 
shed which by decomposition replenishes the soil. 
The soil of Kansas, Ohio and Iowa is exceedingly rich 
as it is Composed of the fine glacial detritus — loess. 
Minnesota and the Dacotas possess also soil well- 
suited for the cultivation of the wheat. They abound 
in numerous glacial lakes. The Cordilleran plateau 
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is usually in semi-arid condition. But where irrigation 
supplies water, intense cultivation is possible* 
19,191,716 acres of land nro under irrigation. The 
irrigational system has cost 819,778,006 dollars. But 
it has been already repaid many times by the bounti* 
fnl harvests. The Pacific States enjoy a very tem- 
perate climate and fertile soil. Various cereals and 
-citrous fruits are very profitably raised there. 
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The value of the dairy products is immense. It 
amounts to more than treble the entire wheat crop and 
double the cotton crop of 1922. Dairy cattle number 
about 30 million heads, found on approximately 4f 
farms. Seventy per cent of the farmers keep them 
as essential to their agricultural establishments. 
Slilk and milk products for 1922 have been estimated 
at $2,090, 450,000. The average milk yield of 25 million 
milking cows Is 4021 pounds per year Majority of 
them, however, give 10,000 pounds a year, quite a 
number 20,000 and a few select breeds 30,000 or more, 
which shows what select breeding can accomplish. 
11,900, 000,000 gallons of milk are produced annually. 
And if this production is equally divided among the 
108 million people, more than 1000 gallons come to the 
share of each man. woman and child. 45. 7 per cent 
of it is consuraod in household uses as milk and 


cream ; 22* 4 p. c. for creamery butter ; 13. 8 p. c. 
for farm butter ; 3' 7 p. c. for condensed milk ; 3'G 
p. c. for cheese ; 3. 4 p. c. for ice cream. There are 
3,885 creameries, 2,838 cheese factories, 553 condensed 
milk establishments, Wisconsin is tho premier dairy- 
ing State, having 2,195,000 milk cows on January 
1,1923.^ Now York comes second with 1,678,000 cows, 
and Minnesota close third with 1,641,000. 

Mining. America has been no less fortunate in 
the valuable concentrated deposits of ores than in the 
varied and fertile nature of her soil. All minerals 
are found, especially those of Industrial importance 
in abundance. Nature has lavished and scattered her 
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Tvenlth in subterranean treasures even in the arid 
and forbidding Cardilloran Piateau which is the 
“richest mountainous and desert region in the 
world. High grade coal ( anthracite ) is found in 
inexhaustible quantity in Pennsyirania, Virginia, 
Alabama, Ohio and in the Rockies, Fuel oil, which 
has been formed perhaps by the organic decompo- 
sition of the animal matter in the Devonian and 
Silurian sea, is found abundantly in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and in the Cordilleran plateau. Iron is found in 
-concentrated ores from western Virginia to Alabama, 
Ohio and the Lake Superior District. Copper abounds 
in Lako Superior region and in tho Cordilleras. 
Minerals World’s Produc- U.S.A Produc- India’s Pro- 


for 1020 tion in short tons tion in tons 

dnetion in 

of 2000 pounds 

short 

tons short 

Coal 1,100,000,000 

448,600,000 

18,000,000 

Petroleum 5,429,693,000 b 

448,402,000 barrels — 

of 42 gallons 

Pig Iron 63,00(f,000 

36,925,000 

300,000 

Tungsten Ore 34,616 
forl928 

6.020 

11,216 

Copper 1,084,900 

635,248 

62 

Lead 927,546 

476,455 

17.58B 

Zinc 806,363 

479,772 


Aluminum 160,800 

87,300 


Tin 123,865 

19 

718 

Steel 67,145,000 

42,100,000 

200,000 

Silver (in ounccs)17S,200,G18 65,361,573 

2,906,379 



469^68 
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Railway.— In 1919 the world had 730, 988 miles' 
of railways. Of these the U. S. A. had 264,233 
miles, India 36,616 miles. The total capital invested 
in the world’s railways amounts to about 48 billion 
dollars, of which the D. S. A. railway represents 
$20,080,021,468, and the Indian railway $1,783,271,168. 
The total tons of freight carried by the world’s railways* 
in the same year amounted to about 3J tons, of which 
the U. S. A. railways carried 2,305,824,940 tons, and 
Indian railways 102,100,320 tons. About 4 billion 
passengers were carried, of which the U. S, A- railways 
carried 1, 084,997,897, and Indian railways 459,732,400. 
The operating revenues Of the U. S. A. railways were 
84,880,958,480 and the operating exponsesS3,982,068,197* 
The operating revenues of the Indian Railways were 
$279,914, 379, and the operating expoasesS 135,604(714- 
Manufactures. ~America is practically self-suffici- 
ent. Not only is it one of the greatest raw-material 
producing countries, but as well as one of the greatest 
manufacturing nations, as the following statistics will 
show. 1921 1919 

Value of manufatures 3 43,653,283,000 $ 02,041,795,000 
Wage earners 6,947,000 9,001,000 

Wages paid $ 8,200,324,000 $ 10,461,787,000 > 

Salaried employees 1,158,000 1,438,000 

Salaries paid $2,663,118,000 S 2,880,868,000 

Total emplo 3 ’ees 8,085,000 10,439,000 

Wages and salaries $ 10,763,442,000 $ 13, 043,655, 000 
Imported raw materials $ 853,000,000 S 1,162.000,000 
Avorago annual wage $1,331 $1278 (1922) 
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In 1920, there were m the USA 187,833 business 
corporations with an invested capital of $68,427, 073, 
288 which brought the net income of $7,717,901 and 
-paid an income tax of $631,908,396 And according to 
-the data collected by tne Internal Revenue Bureau, 
there was a personal income,for the same year,ofS23,735, 
629,183 of which $1,075,053,686 was paid as income tax 
of 2,671,950 persons had income of between $1000 and 
$2000 , 2,669,316 between $2000 and $3000 , 894,556 be 
tween S30QO and $4000 , 442,557 between $4000 and 


$5000 , 455122 between $5000 and $10,000 , 103,570 
between $10,000 and $15,000, 44,631 between $16 000 
and $20,000 , 23,729 between $20,000 and $25,000 , 

14,471 between $25,000 and $30,000 , 16,808 between 
$30,000 and $40,000 , 8,269 between $40,000 and 
$50,000 , 12,093 between $50,000 and $100,000 , 2,191 
between 100,000 and 160,000 , 590 betweenl60,000 
and $200,000 , 307 between 200,000 and 250,000 , 166 
between ’ S25\0 0 and $300 , OUj , 169 between 

5300 OoO and $400,000, 70 between $400,000 ‘ and 
S500 OCO , 123 between $500, 00 and $1,000,000 , 33 
had an income over a railbon dollar In 1922, there 
wpre in the U S A 1601 Savings Banks m which 
rhero deposits o{ S7..81,248,0(.0 by 12.583,997 

depositors In the some year, m 8249 IfatioTiat Banks 
tZe^ere deposits of «t6,32 ,564,000 Of the existing 
oold bullion m Iho world, worth 0 billion dollar, U SJV 
has more than one third, and sUyer bullion worth 
W2 275 133 Sinoo tho discovery of America, about 
ns’bill’ion dollar worth of gold has been mined, but 
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tho rest has been absorbed in industrial and [fine 
arts. 

1921 Imports 1922 Imports 1921 Exports 1922 Exports 
$3,654,459,346 $2,607,618,11° $6,385,883,676, $3,699,867,062 

Industrial Centres — With a population of 105,710 
620, more that half — 54,303,604 — live in 2,783 cities or 
towns having more than 2,500 inhabitants Ten 
largest cities alone have more than 15 million inhabi- 
tants. 

New York .— York Ctiy is tho largest city in 
America, and possibly in the world, if Hoboken and 
other adjoining towns are includeed in the calculation 
as they really form an integral part of the great 
metropolis. According to the Census report of 1920, 
New York City had at that time a population of 5,620, 
048 comprising five boroughs having an area of 
314.75 square miles. The Count^f London, in 1921 
had a population of 4,483,249; but \j^the outer ring, 
the Greater London which has an ^fea of 693 square 
miles has a population of 7,476,168. But the average 
population per square mile in Greater New York 
is 17,841 ; in Greater London, 10,789. 

New York is a magnficcnt city. For 1924, its real 
estate has been appraised for assessment at $11,275,626, 
200, the Equitable Building leading the assessment 
list with $30,000,000, and the valuation of the persona! 
property has been placed at $840,629,529. In 1923, the 
City levied a tax of $295,803,052 68 which it approprit- 
ed in the followiug items: L Preventive-Police 
Protection — ^Prosetuiion and punishment of crimes 
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and offoncos,and maintenaneo of Order, $40,378, 789*90;. 
II. Civil Justice — Support of the municipal civil 
courts, $8,297,081.61; III. The unfortunate and depend- 
ent — Hospitals, charitable institutions. Child-welfare, 
etc, $23,618,687,48; IV. Protection and conservation 
of Public Health— Health Department, street cleaning, 
sewer maintenance, tenement bouse department, 
water supply, baths, $29,976,390,33; V. Fire Protection, 
$20,022,143.03; VL Education and Pccreation— Schools 
colleges, teachers' pensions, libraries, parks, museums, 
playgrounds, $ 88, 7fi0, 473.52; VIL Commerce and 
transportation— Docks, ferries, bridges, highways, 
strooMighting, subways, $17,610,037.90 ; VHL Over* 
head— Central Boards and Commissions, Mayoralty, 
Finance, Borough Presidents,$21, 259, 980.77; IX. Depart- 
ment of .Fublio markets, $ 386,188.63; X. State Tax, 
$ 12,598,623.67: * XI. Principal and interest on City 
Debt, $ 66,348,590.83. 

New York.^which is situated on the Manhattan 
Island was bought by the Dutch {1G26) from the Red 
Indians for a few kegs of whiskey which was valued 
at that time at about 60 guilders or $24. Now New 
York is the richest, and ono of the moat beautiful, 
largest and best of the world's great ports. It is the 
business and financial centre of America. Three- 
fourths of its important business and trade are tran- 
sacted hero and pass through its gate Its grand 
business and aparuneot sky-scrapers add a fascinat- 
ing sky-line when ono views it for the first time, 
approaching from the bay, especially in an early 
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vrinter evening when myriads of electric light 
flashing through the windows, rising tier upon tier, 
appear like a gorgeous visionary dream ; and these 
buidings are unexcelled anywhere in utility, hygiene 
and comforts. The material splendor of this city is 
almost unimaginable. Its total wealth is estimated 
as high as fifty billion dollars. Everything hero is 
on « a gigantic scale. Every 24 hours, more than 300, 
COO people arrive or depart through its railroad 
stations. A* passenger train comes to the city every 
62 seconds, and a ship clears the harbor hvery 42 
minutes. And the traction lines -carry approximate- 
ly 3, <300 , 00 every 24 hours. There are 1600 hotels 
in the city to accomodate the strangers and the tran- 
siontos. It requires 50CO tons of coal every night to 
light the 12,000,000 electric lights which illuminate 
the homes and offices and makes the Time Square 
and Broadway gleam and sparkle like a fairy Inng- 
dom. And it takes more than 266 trainloadsofpro- 
'visioiis to f eed the city fora week. And more than 
2000 tons of milk arc brought evry day to supply nn 
average of 13 ounces to each of its residents. There 
is a Eeal estate transaction every 25 minutes, and a 
now building is erected every hour. A fnneral takes 
place every 14 minutes, a marriage consummated 
every 13 minutes, and a new baby is born every 6 
minutes. And Now York also centrifugally influences 
its suburbs which comprise about ono-fifth of the 
population of the whole country. Thoro arc more 
-than 7,000,000 people -vrithm a radius of 20 miles from 
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<ho City HiU, andf within tho radius -of 100 miles, 
more than 20,000,000. 

’Yet it is not entirely an American city. It may ibe 
really called the Metropolis of mankind. Its ideal 
situation has made it the gateway of Amorica’a 
commerce, and has attracted peoplestfrom every land. 
Its climate though esctrcmc — too hot in the summer 
and too cold in the winter — ^yot not unhealthy, rather 
salubrious through constant sudden variability. 
However, the temperature rarely rises above 90T. 
or falls b®low zero. The mean summer {June; July, 
'‘Augmfi temperature is TOT. The mean winter 
'{Bwemher, January, February) is 32T. And the ihean 
annual temperature is 62T. The annual fall of snow 
averages 87 iuchoS of which 11*5 fall in February, 8*7 
in January and 8'2 in March. And tho mean annual 
precipitation is 41'8 inches. The average number of 
hours of sunshine ranges from 150 in Kovemher to 
271 in, June. The city is exposed to the fresh air 
currents from the sea on three sides. It is one 
of the cleanest cities of the world, free from smoke 
,nnd dirt. ' 

But almost forty-five^ per cent {2,000,000) of its 
•entire population is foreign born, and more than 
s'ixty per cent is either foreign horn or are native- 
born of foreign parents 000). Only 1,500,000 

of the people of 'New York City are native born of 
native parents. Every race is represented here. There 
are more Jtaliansi in jNew York (800,000) than in 
Jlomo ; they are clustered along the lower West side 
11 
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and from Brooklyn Bridge toQneensborough Bridge o» 
he fiast side, with large centres in Harlem, the Bronx 
an(\ Broofclyn. There are more Gormans (670,000) 
ftan in any other city of the world except Berlin and 
Hamburg ; they are scattered throughout the Central 
East Side clusturcd rdnnd Thompkin's Square. It is 

200000''®''* (e/WO) in the world, having 

200.000 more Irishmen in New York than there 

'mom rr “■ 137,000 English, 

80.000 Makars, 52,000, Russiahs, 60,000 Swedes, «,000 

renc , ,000 Scotch, 40,000 Norwegians, 30,000 South 

isTon'r"^'' Swiss 

Du h s Zr r. 1«.030 Chinese, 10,000 

nod^’e^ff enn rt ^3“® r'la'nish, 2000 Turks 

And theT ^ f 1®®’“®“ N'Sroes. 

nd the largest Jewish population ever assembled on 

000 • 'ah"? York (ahorc 2,000, 

tharr °"V" POP-'ation is a Jew ; 

Jerusalem “lany Jews ns ever lived in 

life sneaks" -t""' 

Loda TormL ' ?i"™ “’"‘'"“eo, worships its own 

the whole. More , bam 3o"dT,”'‘‘“°™'“"“"'='‘'^ 
in New York every da spoken 

foreign languages ^But?a°"h f 

industry tho Aw. • bankers and captains of 

in«amc«inppofto'm"ko''rt'’ ‘r° ’>«’■ 

American ways of livi^» ““i 

The rapid •and the nh P'-“<i“ctivo energy. 

phenomenal growth of New , 
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York IS due to the fast that it is the terminal of the 
Hudson River, the only navigable river that makes 
a breach through the Appalachian range, and being 
connected by the Erie Conn], facilitates easy cheap 
transportation to the Gre^t Lake^ region ^he wheat 
raised in the prairies needed markets And it could 
bo eT«!}ly brought to New Yorl b] the Erie CTua! md 
the Hudson river, and from New ^ork itrould be 
transshipped to European ports nhere there was 
great demand for It And New York is a ^splendid 
harbor, formed by the submergence of the coast 

Chtcago Chicago is situated at the south west 
shore of Lake Michigan, stretciiing along for about 
30 miles It 18 a splendid city. It is the greatest 
railway centre la the United States, and in manufac 
uring and commercial importance, it is second to 
none, except to New York It is also a very important 
port Meat packing is one of its biggest industries 
According to the Census figures Chicago la 1920, 
Jiad a population of 2,701,705 But Chicago i<? no 
more homogenous than New York It has 112 288 
Gormans 59,2i6 Italiai^ 102,905 Russians, 137 Gll 
Poles, 56,787 Irish, 28,420 English, 58 563 Swede®, 30, 
491 Austrians, 26722 Canadians 126,359 Negroes The 
climate of Chicago is very variable Changes of 20 
degrees m temperature wiUiln 24 hours arc frequent 
occurrences It is known as the xoindj city it 
consisted of a few fishing huts at the beginning of 
tho eighteenth century 

Phllod,.lphla.— Philadelphia is one ol tho foremost 
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manufiiCtunng centres in the United States. It is on* 
of the oldest cities, and contains the most historical 
monument — itie ^Independence Hall It has a popo 
lation of 1 823,779 It has a large native bom 
German population, called the Pensyslvania Dutch 
The City IS called the Quakers City It has a large 
foreign population — S9,7G6 Germans, 63,723 Italians, 
95,755 Russians, 31,112 iPoles, 64 590 Irish, 30 844 
English 13 387 .Austrians and 126 000 Negroes 

Boston — ^Boston is one of the oldest of the oldest 
American cities It look the leading part in the 
American war ot independence It has been the 
directing centre of American culture during the 
nmteenth and the twentieth century Printing and 
publishing are still one of the leading and distmotivt 
industries ot the city It has been always the 
stronghold of Puritan idealism, and yet sets Ihe 
fashion of cultural nobility of the country The 
city has^ more homogenous population than New 
York or Chicago ButUio number of aliens is not 
insignificant Boston is an important port of entry 
and a manufacturing centre It has got 5 QOS' Germans, 
38 779 Italians, 38 021 Russians, 7650 Poles, 42,865 
Canadian^ 57,071 Irish, 12 428 English, 6,780 Swedes 
Detioit —Detroit IS the loading industrial city m 
the m'lnufacturo of automobiles, freight-cars and 
varnish And Henry Ford dominates the industrial 
life of the city with liis massive and consequent cheap 
production. Perhaps Henry Ford is the richest man 
to day by the capitalization ot ono of his ideas. H* 
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hag a net annna income of $125000,000. IVhen he 
started automobile manafacturing.the people langhed' 
at him and said that the auto could never be any- 
thing bnt a toy of the rich. Ho has^^ade it now in- 
dispensable to the modem civilizatioii. He has be- 
come the benefactor of the farmer. He, by his cheap 
Ford car, •which can bo bought by instalments and 
which is much cheaper than a horse and with small 
expense of upkeep and which can be easily repaired 
hs all the parts are* standardized, has ,bcen a bene- 
factor of the farmer. He has*^removed the farmer's 
gloomy isolation. He has narrowed the distance 
between the country and the city to the advantage of 
both. Ho has made travelling and country life a 
pleasant recreation. He pays ^e highest salary to 
his workers, yet he makes tbo greatest profit. The 
secret of his success lies in that he trains his men to 
render efficient and quick work by giving each man 
a particular job for which he is made responsible 
and which if ho does not render satisfactorily, he ia 
automatically elimin^ed ; be is satisfied with the 
minimum of profit on each item of goods. In hia 
factory, a worker is no more than a sentient working 
took And Detroit by bis enterprises is growing 
fast. He has no labor troubles. He has always 
thousands of applicants on his waiting list to enter 
his work-shop. For the minimum wage ho pays is 
five dollars a day. And every unskilled laborer 
wants to come to Detroit to secure it. It has to-day^ 
» population'. of more than' 993,678 people. And as* 
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an industna own, it nas quite a large foreign 
element— 30,238 Germans, 16,205 Italians, 27,278 
Russians, 56,265 Poles, 59.302 Canadians, 7,004 Irish, 
17,069 English, 10,674 Austrians, 80,000, Negroes and 
500 Hindus 

San Pransisco —San' Fransisco is the largest port 
on the Pacific Coast The Golden Gate is one the 
most beautiful harbors in the world It has been 

formed by the the submergence of the coast There 
m a largo oriental popnlation-Jaifanese, Chinese and 
Hindus m San Franslseo It lias a population of 
506,676 The climate is very temperate, winter very 
mild but damp In this present Los Angeles is much 
better It has drier and almost subtropical climate 
Begun as a winter colony of the rich, recently it has 
grown into an immense city of 576,673 

New Orleans _New Orleans ,s an important 
commercial port at^ the mouth of the Mississippi 
Kiver It IS the export centre of cotton, and South 
American mcrchandiee It ,s an old Spanish and 
French town, almost Latin in its appearance It ha. 

Lrroes"*'™ 85,000 are 

eat of the federal goTcrnmont of the United States 

fire t ° If city with many magni 

ftcent public buildings of whieh^ the Cbpifaf i. 

deserved^ . « - ■> POpu“ of 

Only Government maufaetnres and mannfaotnres for 
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local consumption are the only chief industrial under- 
takings here. It is also a great tourist centre< 
The Coiigressionai itftrary is one of the largest in th< 
•world. 
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an industria own, it has quite a large foreign 
element— 30,238 Germans, 16,205 Italians, 27,278 
Russians, 66,265 Poles, 69.302 Canadians, 7,001 Irish, 
17,069 English, 10,674 Austrians, 80,000, Negroes and 
600 Hindus. 

San Fransisco.—San" Pransisco isthe largest port 
on the Pacific Coast. The Golden Gate is one the 
most haautiful harhors iri the world. It has been 
formed by the the submergence of the coast. There 
IS a largo oriental populatlon—jap'aneso, Chinese and 
Hindus in San Franslsoo. It 5ias a population of 
606,676. The climate is very temperate, winter very 
mild but damp. In this present Los Angeles is much 
better. It has drier and almost subtropical climate 
Begun as a winter colony 'of the -rich, recently it has 
grown into an immense city of 676,673. 

New Orlca„,._New Orleans is 'an important 
commercial port at^ the mouth of the Mississippi 
River. It IS the eaport centre of cotton, and South 
American merchandise. It is an old Spanish and 
French town, almost Latin in its appearance. It has 
n population of 317,219 of which nearly 85,000 arc 


Washlngton.-.Wa8hington is the capital and the 
seat of the federal government of the United States. 
tioZ “ 'T®!'-'”’'’, P*‘'‘“tesqno city with many magni- 
descr m •’"‘''’'"sa of which^ the Oipilal is 
deservedly world-famous. It has a population of 

Onlf “"ffoftb -fo Negroes. 

Only Government menfaetnroe and manufactures for 
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local consumption are the only chief industrial under* 
takings hero. It is also a great toiirist centrc> 
The Congressional tihrary is one of the largest in the 
-world. 



CHAPTER VI 


EDUCATION 

Education ia regarded in America aa the panacea 
and source of all progress, and rightly so. In a demo- 
cracy, freo and unirorsaol education is essential to 
ereato an intelligent doctorate for safeguarding 

popular representative government and insuring its 

progressive eontinuanco. More than that, Public 
a/ioofe in America have been a vital factor in Aincri- 
conuofies of the native-born children of foreign 
chuTr^°' *’"* positively, the alien 

chlldre’’ "’ouldcd, in common with the American 
hildrcn, into a common American Type in dress, 
manners, language and in outlook of life. Atlcr a few 
years public schooling, the foreign-born children are 
radically tfanaformod, as to bo easily distin- 

’’“'■‘’"‘0 "">i to biocii impor- 

P ibly into the American typo. Though the Anieri- 
liLT r “'“^"ootioo docs not eract obedience or 
mfsrdr^ “ii^oip'ino but only trios to supply 

Tov r .■“fo™«tion of practical uscfulnes., 

finishing “ vcmarkablo fact that after the 

i» over, the 

a “or ar„„7 School, almost 
Ihana 0”“=™. The publie School, more 

than anything else, has made America a natiem out 
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of tbo divergent ethmc, hngmstic, religious and 
eu\tural elements Here ovei^ difference is levelled 
up, and plastic young souls are moulded and shaped 
after a common American ideal Hero perfect demo 
cracy prevails , the noh and the poor, Protestant, 
Catholic, Jew or the non conformist are all equally 
treated and taught the sama thing The diffusion of 
knowledge is the only object And in this America 
surpasses every other country The appropriation 
for education is liberal School buildings arc commo* 
dious and hygienic Text books are the best printed 
and illustrated in the world Libraries are abundantly 
provided Teachers are fnondly, and act more as 
counsellors than as terrrors Amencan children ere 
too independent natured to be imposed upon The 
temperament of the people is individualistic f’areute 
aro usually preoccupied with thoir own affairs and 
interests The children, therefore, shift for themselves 
as best ns they can, and loam to be self reliant The 
school life only accentuates self reliqnco quick deci 
Sion, prompt executive detcrromation, reinforced 
by practical knowledge 

In 1920 tho number of school going popnlatiou, 
from tho age of 6 to 18, was estimated at 27,728,788, 
Of these, 21,732 340 enrolled iri tho Public Schools, 
and 16,248,997 was the daily average attendance They 
were taught by 679,274 teachers of which 582,287 were 
fcmalles and 96,987 wore males and they received « 
salary of $ 696174,676 $ 1,045053548 was the total 
expenditure of the Fublio school, exclusive of school 
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buildings, and the Public School libraries cost $ 1,292, 
725 for 1919 and the States contribute to the libraries 
the sum of $ 1,180,045 

The number of schools, colleges, professinoai, voca* 
tjonal and technological institutes is surpnsmgly large 
and the eagerness for the people to learn is simply 
revealing 



find Private High Schools. 
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Undergraduate colleges and schools of technology . — 
College for men, 124 ; Number of undergraduate 
students, 36,872 , colleges for women, 100 , Number of 
undergraduate students, 25,495, colleges for both 
sexes, 330 , Number of undergraduate students 176,330, 
males, 97,399 females, 97,941 

Universities, Colleges and Schools of Technology — 
Number of Institutions— 672 , Professors, males, 29,509 
females, 7,013 , Preparatory male students, 28,157, 
preparatory female students, 16, 503 , Collegiate male 
students, 134,271, colleggiate female students, 105,436 , 
Graduate male students, 8.479 , graduate female stu 
dents 6 909 Total receipts, exclusive of addition to 
endowments, $ 187,055,416 


Professional Schools, 1920 



Nunfber of 

Number of 


Scbools 

Students 

Theology 

105 

7,105 

Law 

106 

20342 

Medicine 

78 

14,800 

Dentistry 

39 

8,613 

Pharmacy 

61 

4327 

Totennary Medicine 

15 

957 

Kurso Training Schools 

1,755 

54,953 

Commercial Schools 

902 

336,032 

Tocationnl Schools 

f 


317,75r 
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Vocational Teachers* ^Training Schools irith 
Federal Aid 

Subject Number of Number of Salaries of 
male students female students teachers 

Agriculture 2,766 

Trade or 

industries 5,494 

Home economics 144 
Unclassified 176 

« 8 580 

Education is esteemed so highly that the arerage 
cost per pupil in 1920 was $ 75 55, for free education 
imparted in the American city public schools Now 
Tork spent 850,205,090, Chicago, S 24,213,129 , Phila 
delphia, $15,311,147 Umrersities are also run on 
magnificent scale Only the most important unirer 
sitics are mentioned below Bnt the majorities of the 
universities teach not only regular students, bnt also 
give extension courses in almost all imaginabl* 
subjects The universities are open for teaching day 
and night, winter and summer Thus Columbia 
University, while it Jias only about 8000 regular 
students, has more than 22000 enrolled part time 
students who take extension courses, either in the 
regular school hours or in the evenings Extension 
snd sNssjser ^purses otp widely diS^vsiss 


170 1 
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1,164 I 

4,876 !• 84,204,603 
305 I 

6,505 ] 
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regular teachers 
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College of City of 

New York NewYoik, N Y 13,744 468 

Clark University Worcester, Mass 250 30 $4,230,00^ 

Columbia University New York, N Y 8,193 1>2 3 835 819,971 
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New York University New York, NY 12264 635 8,658,634 

Northwestern Um 

versity Chicago, III 7,711 664 $4,800,000 

Ohio State University Columbus, Ohio 8,060 625 $,061,307 
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Welleslej' College (girls) Wellesley, Maes. 1,648 150 $ 3,627,818 

Wisconsin University Madison, Wis. 7,756 885 — 

Worcester Poly. Institute Worcester, Mass. 502 59,. $ 2,040,000 

Yale University New Naven, Conn. 3,930 581 ^ 32,662,012 
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Library In no other country, are there so 
3nany public, university and circulating libraries, 
easily accessible to the public and library facilities 
greater than in Atnerica. Americans are voracious 
. They have an insatiable hunger for reading 
and psychic stimulation. There are more than 
12,000 libraries, having over 1000 volumes. And in 
their good administration, liberal endowment, 
variety and richness of collection, popularity and 
public accessibility, they are unequalled anywhere. 

' ic library is regarded as an essential part of 
the public education, In 1916, there were 2849 muni* 
cxpal public libraries with 75,112,935 volumes. 



Chief Municipal Libraries in 1922 
Expenditures Per Capita Home Circu* Per capita 
Dollars Expend lation Volu- Circulation 
Dollars mes. Volumes 

Now York City ) 2,287,370 0 398 18,296,044 3 18 1 
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Univeraity Libraries, 


University 

Volumes 

Additions in 1920 

Yale 

1,253,830 

32,743 

Columbia 

;09 845 

23,184 

Cornell 

603,100 

25,866 

Chicago 

570,849 

25,866 

Pennsylvania 

481,190 

13 964 

Illinois 

418,949 

23,454 

Michigan 

413,616 

13,050 

California 

392,682 

18,627 

Minnesota 

280,000 

14,855 

Wisconsin 

269,120 

11,120 

Brown 

253,000 

7,824 

John Hopkins 

216,187 

7,900 

Ohio 

202,820 

21,720 

Iowa 

170,365 

11,314 


The Libnii of Congress at Washingtonlhas perhaps 
the richest collection of books in America about 
1,900,000 volumes There aro Travelling Librarj 
waggons that deliver books to the farmers on the 
rural mail route Even an assistant hbranan Msits 
local prisons, usually once a week, and supplies the 
prisoners any books desired, so that by rcadinglthe 
prisoners can improve their morals, recei\e useful 
information and obtain intellectual recreation 

The Press — The Press wields a tremendous influ 
once in America In o democracy public opinion 
counts And tlio press creates public opinion, hence 
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its power It IS usually partisan, in politics And it 
does not hesitate to distort facts to serve its own 
party interests It is invariably sensational, as 
sensationalism appeals to the masses and mass patro 
nage is necessary to establish wide circulation with 
out which the paying high rate advertisements can not 
be secured Nevertheless it is the best of its kind 
It IS always well printed on good paper It is usually 
accompanied by excellent illustrations like the New 
York Tiine3,espeoially in the Sunday edition The sun 
day edition contains, in addition to the news section, 
picture, book review, magazine, real estate, social and 
financial sections, about 100 to 160 pages, weighs 
about 2 to 3 pounds, and stiU it is sold for five cents 
It 18 certainly money’s worth In popular language it 
gives information on all subjects The jiews paper 
gives news, informations, opinions as well as enter 
tammemts The Now I ork daily or the Sunday paper 
gives more reading matter for the money than anj 
other paper in the world Neither the weeklies nor 
the monthlies are behind in this respect The Arne 
ricans possess a special genius for journalistic and 
financial uuccoss Balurday Excning Posits 
for only five cents, U contains excellent short stones 
by eminent writers, topical articles by qualified 
distinguished men, and covers more than 160 tp 200 
pages of fine paper Tbs Ladxea' Home Journal is 
an cxcoUenl monthly "iot it Is sold for icn cents 
a copj or one dollar a year, though it contains more 
than two hundred pages 
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There ore 2,382 daily papers in the USA The 
morning papers have the aggregate daily circulation 
of about 12,000,000 , e\omng papers, 19,000,000 , 
Sunday papers 15,000,000 There are also 13,660 
weeklies , S82 semi weeklies , 94 tri-weekUes i02 
fortnightlies , S48 semi monthlies , 3,517 monthlies , 
120 hi monthlies , 410 quarterlies , miscellaneous, 80 
The daily papers m the year 1919 had a revenue of 
8192,819,519 out of subscriptions and sales, and 
$373,501,890 out of advertisement The morning dailies 
totalled 720, evening dailies, 1,721 , and the Sunday 
papers, 604 



Publications for 1921 
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Law in 22 88 170 4 11 191 131 81 69 3 274 

Education 111 14 91 188 1 27 218 173 21 66 1 201 

Philology 165 33 43 136 33 72 241 127 14 G 1 148 
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Biography 297 19 46 241 28 93 362 303 53 16 26 397 

Gen works 49 7 18 61 2 11 74 190 3 0 0 193 

Total 6,438 1,008 1,883 6,626 451 1 362 8,329 7,319 2,269 1,173 265 11,002 
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The question is often asked that in spite of such 
vast expenditures for education and wonderful educa- 
tional facilities, why does America not produce pro- 
portionately more distinguished scholars of interna- 
tional fame and create a refined cultural taste among 
the people® The reason is not far to seek. America has 
been diffusing and popularizing knowledge among 
the masses. Europe has nn inflnoncial middle class 
that has for generations been cultivating the arts 
and sciences, and consequently it has a rofined in- 
tellectual circle that has learnt to appreciate quiet 
scholastic life and is satisfied with high-thinking and 
simple-living. Therefore it has and tends to create 
specialists and philosophers, for they enjoy keener 
plensnro in intellectual pursuits than in any other 
experience. America is still a pioneering 
country. It is peopled by the immigrants and’ 
their children. Majority of the immigrants wore 
nothing-do-wells in Europe. They lock cultural 
heredity and inclinations. They evaluate life more 
bj’ temporary successive series of intense sensory 
experiences than by steady and subdued psychic 
and intellectual pleasures. Their impulses are 
naturally crude and unrefined. It takes time to 
create a cultural taste. The American education is 
fast raising the general cultural level of tho people. 
European culture is confined to a leisurely rofined 
class, to whom intellectual research is almost a 
hereditary occupation. America lias no leisurely 
hereditary nobility. Here the wild nature had to bo 
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subdued by the strenous exertion of mnn before 
anything could be obtained from her foi sustenance 
Americans, therefore, ha\e sought knowledge of 
practical value — of pragmatic worth In the land 
of vast resources and unlimited oppoitimities, eiery 
prudent effoit is rewarded with success Consequently 
any one that fails is regarded as incompetent and 
worthless It la constiucthe success— and not uu 
productive talent — that shows One is esteemed as 
he succeeds through his creative faculties. Americans 
have a disdain for high spun theories and generaliza- 
tion They believe m facts, and not m theories 
And one, therefore, that does not make good is no 
wheio It creates a creative effort and constnictive 
ability in every one It suffuses life with radiant 
optimism and self respect E\en the children are 
imbued with the sptnl which they call Amoncanism 
They would not tolerate any interfeience with the 
hbeity of their thoughts and actions 6\ en by then 
parents or teachers They regard thoip parents and 
teachers as friends and counselors, and not as guard 
lans or custodians That would bo outraging then 
self respect and dignity They believe they can take 
care of themsehes and they have perfect self confid- 
ence They hate to be dependent on anybody Not 
an insignificant number of the students, oven belong- 
ing to well to do families, work their Way out in the 
college Boys and giils of respectable families 
do not hesitate to do any kind of work, even dish 
o r attending at the table, just to make an 
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indeDBiident living They take pride in being soU* 
supporting students than humiliting themselves 
by asking help from parents or rich relatives. Begging 
they feci is beneath their dignity, but work is noble. 
Naturally they seek practical education in which they 
can always make an independent living. And as in a 
new countiy, life is in a flux, ho trios to acquire 
proficiency and experience in as many branches of 
activities as quickly as he can. He may be engineer 
today, but banker to-morrow. It is not uncommon to 
find in the universities and technological institu- 
tions middle-aged or oven elderly men and women 
taking seriously their studies, after they have saved 
some money by work, because during youth they 
either lacked opportunities or were compelled to earn 
tlioir living early in life. The result is that America 
excels in applied science and practical arts. America 
loads in mechanical development. American 
machine tools and electrical appliances are the best 
in the world. The Americans are realists, and not 
idealists. In the intense struggle for existence, there is 
no time for reflective meditation or vague meta- 
physical speculations. The human drift, bald and 
unpolished, advance* forward almost unconsciously 
in progress by biotic impulsion. Under the circum- 
stances, the cultural life can not bo deep, but shallow, 
though broad, llowevor, it is creating materials for 
the future. A leisurely class of nobility of wealth is 
being fast created. They will soon acquire a cultured 
intellectual taste. America will reap a rich harvest 
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from the piesent educational efforts. The modern 
college-girls who are physically and mentally alert, 
■who take nothing for granted but subject every ques- 
tion — social, religious, economic or moral — to critical 
intellectual enquiry and subjective mental analysis, 
will outstrip European culture in very few genera- 
tions. And if Supermati develops anywhere,itwiUbein 
America, {rather than in Europe or Asia), out of their 
children’s children through selective adaptation and 
advancement. 



CHAPTER VII 
Social Opj^aolzatlor 
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:& largo amount ol moat, milk and eggs which are 
-abundant and cheap The cxcessite nutritious food 
charges tho organism \Mth a roStloss indomitable 
spirit hko that of a di name which IS released by tho 
oxcrciso of productiNO activities, as Americans ha^o 
no sillj notion of icltgious mysticism. 
acliMties create ueilth and confnbiito to progress 
aj» O'! cry one tries to do bettor than tho other I ha'vo 
heard an American say, ‘The Hindus aroi\cakand 
meek for they are constitutional and chronic victims 
of malnutrition as they abstain from moat winch is 
an energizing, tissue building and tissue repairing 
food Tho lloslem nho oat boot are naturally stronger 
than tho Hindus and could conscQuontl) easily 
oonciuer India The Westerners wlio oat both beef and 
pork are more energetic than tho Moslems, and are 
ruling over both tho Hindus and tho Moslems Tho 
> nluo of onr meat products, dairy or poultry, exceeds 
that of our cereals Wo can iio\ or 8 tar\ o for lack of 
hardest If our cereals fail, wo can Iinc upon meat, 
milk, eggs and fish But when >otir har\est fails, 
you simply Ptnr> o in helpless and passive rosigrntion 
to fate You would perhaps say that we are brutes 
and ours 18 a material cmhzation while yours is 
spiritual But even in that respect we haae a future 
while jours is a decadent and a dying race We 
haae no famine among us. Wo have romo\ed 
pestilence e ha\o tho poor but no destitute \\e 
have given uni\orsal free education Our laboring r 
men enjoy more comforts, have better education and 
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self-respect than most of your holy religious men. 
We have built asylums and hospitals for our orphans 
and the sick. We are loss unkind to our animals 
than you are to your fellow beings. Your Jains do 
not drink water unless it is passed through a siero so 
that no animalcule will be destroyed. Yet they do 
not hesitate to practise female infanticide as it is hard 
to give the daughters in marriage without expensive 
dowery, Millions prefer dying of malnutrition and 
starvation to taking animal food, yet they regard 
human beings as untouchables. Yours is not a 
higher spiritual culture ; it is mass psychopathy.'^ 
Honey* therefore, to an American, is not only a 
criterion of personal worth and ability, but also of 
spiritual significance as it assures him, bis wife and 
children comforts and opportunities for the amenities 
of life, intellectual and psychic development. 

The Social Groups —The American society 
divided into farmers, wage-earners, professionals and 
capitalists. There is no fundamental demarkation 
between them, except in their occupation and econo- 
mic position. The wage-earner of to-day may be the 
capitalist to-morrow, and the farmer a professional. 
The social constitution is democratic. There is 
dignity in labor, and there is no snobbery. One 
rises in the social barometer according to the weight 
of his money-bag. 

The American is an individualist. Individualism 
is in-born in him. And the environment reinforces 
it. He is a jxatiiraJ 
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IS lowarded vsith success in tho land of unlimited 
opportunities He is a jack of all tiados, and rarely a 
specialist, though capable and eneigetic, for his rest 
less energy is hard to bo contented and confined to 
one kind of actiMty Ho behoves he can accomplish 
anything Nothing is impossible for his accomplish 
ment The fact is, America has ne\or knonn ad 
lerso circumstances There has been no foreign 
airay on its soil, since the establishment of the Repub- 
lic It has had no powcifol antagonist The savage 
Red Indians could be easily conquered The country 
nas developed at the time of the in\ention of steam^ 
tho use of nhioh facilitated its rapid growth and 
progress The European immigrants, driven by auto- 
cracy, social and religious tyranny at home, brought 
with them their talents, industry enterprising spirit 
and the scientific inventions of the age which have 
been utilized to the utmost Tlie fusion of divergent 
adventurous blood and the success in life have creat 
ed n buoyant youthful spirit iihich is almost conta 
gious. Even tho foreigners become infected with it 
nithin a few months’ stay An American boj, as long 
as he IS young, acts like nn adult he is self reliant 
and self Rutficient But after youth, he behaves Uko 
a grown up boj He acts on impulse without reason 
ing or rtflection, though bj temperament he is a man 
of efficiency, and anything he undertakes ho performs 
with a good deal of concentrated cnei^y and 
devoUmi Behind his rough exterior, tinpohslud bo ' 
hiMOi and unfinished culture he has a kind, Sinipr 
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thetic, proud and sensitive heart He means well He 
IS frank and generous Theie is no crookedness in 
him But he is credulous When his passions are 
roused, he is unreasonable he is rem 
inconsiderate, cruel and inhuman Ho has the cour 
age of his convictions, and when he believes m a 
thing, he becomes fanatical And though he pretends 
to be a rank individualist, lie is ifially a half consci 
ous idealist , in ordei to 8Cl^e himself, he creates the 
social values and soivcs the social ends 

The Ameiican woman is unique If man is the 
indispensable, she is the essential She is a oompo 
site and complex creature, in psychic characteristics 
ns m blood All racial traits are happily blended in 
her as in her genesis. She has the freedom and the 
frankness of the Scandinavian girl , intellectual 
intensity and libeialness of tho Slav , grace, coquetry 
and whimsicalitj of the French, Industrj and duty 
fulness of the Teuton , individualism, practicality 
and social decoium of the Anglo Saxon , ardor, 
passion and romanticism of the Latin blood , and 
sentimentality and idealism of tho Oriental woman 
And she surpasses them all m health, beauty, intell- 
ect and elegance And nowhore else can bo seen so 
many elegantly dressed pretty intelligent women as 
in NeA\ York She is not an artificial, cultivated 
anaemic giowth, but a lampant luxunert, flowering 
plant grown on the Mrgin soil She is petted 
pampered and adored as nowhere else, but she has 
not been spoilt, rather promises to be groatw and 
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better Everywhere woman rules by her femmme 
charms, but here she does not rule so much by her 
sensual appeals as by her social comradeship and 
intellectual companionship She is free and frank 
with man She has leceived the same education 
as her brother She has mixed with boys from 
girlhood on equal terms It is probable that she 
received many privileges during the colonial period 
when the supply of women was decidedij shorter 
than the demand and as a traditional custom the 
privileged position of the woman still bngers in 
social intercourse But she has not abused the 
privileges rather has used them to her advantage. 
In intellect she is equal to man and in culture and 
polish of manner she is distinctly superior, for 
during her married life she can use her leisure 
when she is free from economic worries for 
the cultivation of the fine arts Her vitality, 
intellect comradery spirit, frankness and femimne 
charms are really intoxicating She animates 
everything she touches Vitality is the essence of her 
life It oozes out from every pore of her existence 
And the freedom of her movements with men and 
natural frankness of her expressions, instead of lead 
jng her to immorality, is rather her safeguard She 
IS no more immoral than her European sisters Her 
innocence is not her ignorance But she is a realist, 
and knows reflexibly bow far to go and nhen not 
go farther If she likes fhrting, it is because it 
interesting pleasant psycho sensuousj •garaej 
13 
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She enjoys it, for thereby she can judge the power of 
her conquest and receive the elation of victory^ 
homage and adoration Admiration is to her like 
the mconse to the gods She expands with it as tho 
rose buds in warmth and dew drops She has reduced 
flirting to a fine and noblo art And in a modem well 
educated girl, not unoften, realism and idealism are 
harmoniously combined 

Marriage — ^Marriage in America is usually of 
mutual inclination rather than ol convenience, except 
in a few vain and foolish rich girls who buy with 
their wealth a Ducal coroneut and a husband The 
American husband is often very indulgent and good 
intentioned But the American girl hardly becomes 
a docile wife to attend tho home and tho children 
She IS usually intellectually suponor to her husband 
And tho consequence is, she rules There can bo no 
democracy between two unoguals Mon, in order to 
acquire proficiency m vocational arts, neglects his 
general cduoatma and cultural aido Ho rarely oven 
becomes a specialist in his own lino though ho has 
aptness for precision and details, for ho is restless 
and lacks patience to stick to one thing Ho likes to 
move He likes to show lie prefers public apprccia 
tion to stendy quiet research Therefore ho changes 
las occupation too frequently when ho behoves that 
ho can make moro money «i tho now occupation The 
American 13 a husme## *7io« by instinct, irrespective 
of his profesolon Up mist'ikos restless energy for 
Mtality And ho is cii,;rosaod in lus busiucss 
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Mamago often takes place on moraentarj impulse 
— on biotropic attraction Young men and women are 
everywhere thoughtless and superficial And in 
America they are more so In the middle class, man 
docs not usually marry before he is past thirty, for 
before that time he can hardly support a wife And 
as the girl can earn hei own independent living she 
expects that her husband should bo able to support 
her well Of course if she loves the man, she is willing 
to work as is often the case But for that kind of 
lo\e, there is necessity of community of feelings, 
interests, ideas and ideals For a cultnated woman 
psychic comradeship is more essential than physical 
mating It is possible that inter sexual love affection, 
tondomoss and friendship are but delicate emanations 
of sublimated sex ferments But with cultural advance* 
ment psychic companionship is more imperative 
than the physical union There is a soul hunger for 
a soul mate 

Of course m America, both men and women are 
individualists par excellence They arc supreme 
egoists, But thoj are also Pragmatists by babit and 
education And in such a marriage, though hastily 
and light heartedly contracted often on passing fancy, 
if thoir tastes end temperaments, ideas and ideals har 
monize, there is possibility of great happine*!s An 
union of true love is a real heaven on earth But a 
disharmonious union is at the same time a practical 
living hell In America, mamago is not regarded, 
except among the Catholics, a sacramental and eternal 
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engagement or Hfo-long bondage. Thongh men and' 
women are usually frivolous, colorful, gay and 
ploasuro-loving, at the time of marriogo they sincere* 
ly wish that their matrimonial lifo should endure, 
and they enter into tho contract with tacit mental 
provisional reservation that it shall not endure nt 
all cost. They act on Impulse. They want to bo happy ' 
immodiatelj*. They have no time to wait to studi* and 
enquire into tho characteristics and heredity ot the 
other. They aro optimials. They do not think of tho 
morrow. They holicvo overything will bo all right. 
They aro simply honlthy vitnl growH'Up children. 
Theirs is tho child mcntnlity of idoo-motor reaction, 
.not of rollectivo synthesis of maturo mind. If they can 
not pull on togetlicr, they can yet divorce find marry 
again. Love to her is simply a sweet healthy thing, not 
an object of shame. She simply glories in it as a 
.tiling of beatitude, an expression ot youthfulness • 
and vitality. Of course if there are children, it 
causes tho disruption of tho family. Sho indeed loves 
and adores her children. But sho loves her >per8onal 
freedom and happiness more. And this ends one- 
seventh of marriages in divorces. 

This individual egoism may be regarded as a 
selfish thing— an unworthy aim of life, tho baneful 
effect of godless materialistic education and civiliza* 
tion. But if every one looks after his or her happi- 
ness efficiently, there would be no unhappiness in the 
world— no poverty, destitution or misery. Tho earth 
would be what the religious scriptures claim the 
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Heaven to be Society is composed of individuals as 
units And if the individuals knovs how to be really 
happy and know how to ac’hiovo the cheiished object^ 
it will bring forth the social tmllennium Those who 
claim that the individual happiness should be sacri 
ed for the happiness of others, and that it is a 
higher ideal to stifle one’s own desires, for desires 
lead to discontentment and the disturbance of tho 
tranquility of the mind, are certainly mistaken For 
ifeaerybody practised it, ndbody would be happy 
And 'desire 13 the source of«all activities Without its 
stimulus there would be no progress The question 
may arise, whether Americans are leally happy with 
their individualism This question can not be 
answered, for happiness is simply a relative mental 
attitude The American civilization is yet crude and 
unfinished , the mental outlook too narrow and 
limited In the search for happiness— m the 
excitement of psycho sensory stimulations and 
temporary pleasures, often due to the ignorance of 
natural laws, the source of lasting hapinesss is block 
ed The educational system is defective, though it is 
far more advanced than that of Europe It does not 
prepare the rising generations to face the vital 
problems of life with knowledge and efficiency It 
Ignores the economic struggle for existence, the sexual 
instinct, marriage, conjugal life, the responsibilities- 
of parenthood, which are of paramount importance 
to every youth The universities deal with fossilized 
knowledge and not with the plastic materials of the 
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present to build up a better Injure Moreover, 
_ oduoation does not bogin with one’s admission into a 
school It begins with his grand parents Heredity 
JS no less important than environmental influences 
Keal pi ogress is always slow as the selective adapta 
non of the germ plasms But America has a potentia 
b y of a greater future for self development and 
elf realization than any other country if the national 
energies are directed in a progressive direction 
Religion _Tliere are 233,999 church organizations 
with a membership of 46,242,130 and 199,164 mini 
slcrs there aie 199,164 Sunday schools with a 
r^d '«-g“”i^6tions are 

432 ^ Chur m They own 203, 

let buildings, valued at 8218,846,096 

999 /mrn. '" totalled 8328,809, 

999 And they employed 191,776 ministers who conduct 

renort:^^l^^'^'’®"'■«'^=■"''‘>' 63,543 who 

Of the t /l” on an average 81,078 

CaLhe 1 ! though the Roman 

and the P r -b astimated at 16 5 p c 

4,602805, SThmirLI^w '"''"'^ersh.p of 

and 4 551 117 “"““b Catholic 

church n’ron ‘’““^'■“"“tions The Negroes own 
*18,629 827“ u lt =Pend aiinuallj 

843, pupils Out“If Sanday schools with 2 953, 

Jews, only 36710- population of 2,349,764 

o'y 307,13a have any religious association. 


\ 
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which indicates that the Jew^ of all races in America 
are the least superstitious, then, the Protestants, 
Catholics, and at the bottom of the ladder, the Negro 
Houover, the American Cjinstianity is a diffeiant 
1 ariety from its European and Asiatic prototype It 
has undergone progressive transformation, as has- 
every other institution Even the conservative Catholic 
Church, has not been able to escape it Moreover, 
Americans do not take their religion so serionsly 
as the Orient with all absorbing passion They are 
enumerated as Catholics or Piotostants as they aie 
born of Catholic or Protestant parentage They 
take their politics rather more seriously than tbeir 
religion Families for generations vole the republican 
or democratic tickets Religion to them a social 
convention, politics fundamental Mon may accompany 
tlicir wives and children on nice Sunday mornings to 
the local affiliated church, more as a social gathering 
than out of religious conviction* or earnestness, or 
they may pay contributions tO the local church or 
the Sunday school for tho children, to escape 
importune solicitations from tho ministers and not 
to bo regarded in tho community as not a good felloto 
The women go to tho church, i^pccially m small towns, 
to shonr thoir dress or meet their friends But oven 
with women it is becoming out of fashion in largo 
towns and cities The Hrgo number of exotic Religious 
Associations ns the Christian Science, Theosophy, 
Now Thonght, Buddhism, Tantncisro, Vedantism, 
Yogi Philo^opliy, Krishna Cult, Baliaism, Mosques and. 
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Hindu Temples found all over America, clearly indi* 
cate that the Church has lost its hold and is losing it 
rapidly over the thinking women, and they are no 
longer satisfied with the church interpretations of 
the religion It is not that these women of America 
are going to discard Christianity, or are going to 
adopt Vodantism, Islam, Buddhism or Hinduism, but 
a majority of them join these associations for new 
psychic sensations and stimulations 0 ( course, manj 
of them are hungiy for knowledge Christianitj can 
not appeal to their intellect The modern educated 
gxrl has an enquiring mind She will accept nothing as 
settled without putting it through her mental analysis 
8ho IS not satisfied that the priest should think for 
her She wants to know the why or whorofoyo oI 
everything Her intellect has outgrown the primitive 
tonets of Christianity and she refuses to accept it os 
infalliblo authority Her enquiring mind, therefore, 
searches whether in other religions she can got the 
consolation her heart socks This restless spirit of 
enquiry by American women means a spiritual 
renaissance of the country For intelligent enquiring 
is the condition of nil progress Tho European women 
arc either satisfied with their old religious dogmas, 
or are indifferent to tho religious needs, being 
Absorbed in worldly, coirso sense pleasures But not 
so tho American women They arc earnest They hai 0 
a soul hunger to find out tho truth Tho truth can bo 
found onli through knowledge bj understanding 
natural laws and tho cosmic phenomena, and not by 
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Any religious revealation, for all religions are, more 
or less, based on popular ignorance [and credulity, 
though they may embody some partial truths of 
natural laws in the physical and the psychic domains. 
But the mind can be freed only when all natural laws' 
are understood in their sequence. It not only requires 
general knowledge of the different branches of 
science but 'also their synthesis which is Rational 
Philosophy. Religion alono can not give self- 
development and self-realization as the quack 
medicine can not cure organic lesions and maladies. 
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t Works by Chandra Chakraberty 

1. •Food and Health— Co‘^TE^Ts I— Elementary 
CoQ^ositioD of hoodb. Principles of Nutrition, The 
Albuminous Foods, Vegetable Pioteid«, Carbohydrates, 
Fats, Vegetables, Fruit®, Condiment# and blimulants. 
Water, Minerals, The Advantages and Di ‘advantages 
of a Vegetable Diet 11 —The Liver, Spleen, Pancreas, 
Kidney, Thyroid, Adrenals, teaual Glands, III —Malaria, 
Cholera, Sutica IV.— Principle of Immunity, Immunity 
and Serum therapy. Organ© therapy, Fastifeg Cure, In- 
fluence ol Faith and Optimum 214 j/ages Ee 1-8 

‘From a mere survey of the works of the author, on o 
variety of topics, national, social, educational and medical, it 
is clear that ho seeks to do his niite towards the regeneration of 
India and that no has grasped the fact (hat the htaltli of tho 
whole cau be promoted only hy the bealtii <f its parts Bis 
^wprks therefore have got a defanite niui and as such deserve 
careful attention Another for individuals or for nations, a 
healthy phy-iquo is tie stnquanoH of progress — intellectual, 
mental and spiritual The |romotion <£ the same depends 
chiefly up n dietetic®, the stientific regulaticii of food and 
hygienic habits and engenics iDcludin^ selection in marriages 
and birlb control The above mentioned three book® refer 
these two branches of dietetics and eugenics "What slftl 
one at once in the books are the wealth of detail and 
80 neces#ar^ m the treatment of such detatahJe. toipcs-, 
the special reference to India 
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'The \olame on jFomlaHi Bealth is ii eompcndiam of jn 
formation The value of a food consists in its supply of carbo- 
hydrates, proteins, fats and Diinerul salts on the one hand and 
yitanfins < n the other After discassmt* the general -ffacts 
on nutrition the author explains in detail the food \aloosof the 
varioos geniDS, legetablcs, fruits and milk He lias got a 
word of recommendation for the mixed diet He neither 
forgets the standpoint uf thb ludina nor that of infants and 
invalids The second part naturally refers, to the all impor- 
tant defensive glands liLo the I|Tcr nnd (he spleen the thyroid 
and the sexual gl mds The Oiapter on sexual relation is, as it 
ought to hej lery detailed and thonghtfnl After referring to 
the ravages of infectious diseases and thcir prorention and 
briefly to modern ther ipcudcs, the hook closes with shoA ro 
ferences to fasting cures including the important uso of water 
and cures by faith " — Carrent Thought — (b ebrnary 

"The chapters ou food areiiell-wntlcnand they cDnt|»J) » 
large amount of useful infnrmntiou regarding all kirdx of 
daily food Tho essay ,'»i» ‘ Sexual Glands" will repay pernsal 
The list five chapters on Inimonily, Serom Iheraiy, Organo- 
llienpj, fasting Cure nod p.*/w tliempy gi\o ueeful itifor* 

matioM uitliin a short compass chnni Lall BosoinTho 

Modern Review (Sojit 1922) 

'Ms an Indian he (the author) deals iTith the prohlcms of 
food and diet«l?cs not onl} from wvHteni but al«o from the 
caotern point of view will I c found useful tonhomtoore 
expensive treatises nre i.cticralU inaccessible ' —The HlndtlS* 
tan Review (Oct 13 JJ} ' ♦ » / 

‘ This IS a n«efDl i;bidc to one who wants ty Undersland tho 
^rineipks of dietetics m d the food value of tlu varioua articles 
of di< t nsed in Ihi-s country The author divp’syg n fund of 
mfacmvtiQn on th t and the ImnU contains \crv vilu ^ 

able materials clcu mI from c»*vi nil *> mrres n hich fhcnld m rv** 
to I clp tl c reader, »f> far jt t^u In of any »n 1 is altompis 
I f hill g upon n proper diclarj I is«nl upon sr eiitiGc fads nnd 
nvlioi al pninplcs Tlu tirel part *I 0 e l/orA deals with the 
pnncijiks of natni on. Cl t alme tiry citnn *itirio oflvcl". 
the dil'er^nt ti Is an J quafit < « > f }i «], nnd tiicir comjaralive 
adrfi itsgi-. A-d di.a U,, i-,;,,., 3 1 ^ *„l,ec» is .0 1 andle I ns to 

txscaa ly njlerst >«d I ^ the lay leslorniid tic lx.alc is wntlni 
w.l> , .rhealar rc^een-e t> M,«. .nnls ...d eor-dit, . ,s of 
hfc, Ibi* Hindu ‘ilar h 7 , ] .■’* 
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'‘The book, gives a description of the diiTerent kinds of 
{ood articles showing their cbemical composition and their 
outritive valne The book will prove of interest to the medical 
practitioners and the gencril public.”— The Indian Medical 
Journal (Sep 1024) 

2 Principles of »• Education— Contents 1 What 
IS Education, Educative Process, Keespitiilation and its 
siwntfieance m Education, Tntolli,;enC8 and "Vlernory, 
Physical Education, InteMeciiial Fatigue Sexual 

Edu''ation I’einale Elucatioii’ 11 — Elementary Edu> 
cation, Preparitory S liool, Univeraiti Education, 

National University, Girls* School, Foreign Universities. 
112 pages Re 1 


“The book 13 thoughtful and thooght-piovoking 
Current Thought (December 1924). 

”Jn this booklet the author has sounded t iinfi. on the 
problSroa of ndocation that canfront the lu deni iiii^U&Ht>a|s 
we cannot but adiutro the deep insight herein displayed 
m tonohing over a wide range of principles unlerlying the 
oriental aud occidental knowledge and uietioctiou The 
BUthor— 3Ir Chakraberty — it aeems has dived deep into the 
ocean of learunig neirt viewed wilb eircDnispcctiun and care 
the V inons phases of the so called Western ,edneitii>ii Hie 
cUaptsre on “LateUcctnal ratigue,” “Soxn iT Fdoi. iticm ” aud 
“roinale Edneatiun” ore both delirhlfnl uid mstructive On 
“Porgigra Universities’ he supplies informatimi of ron great 
inteitst to Indians who may he thinking of prosn ntmg their 
fctndccs m Duropo and ADiori<.n the liook is iiiteri<nlv 

national in ita chav avtcr an t t n»a and va vniin' ntly httLil *10 
givo A pleasurable leii'itioo and sttmu us to Inth mile and 
female readers The whole crux of the itlcils ndv nuted in 
the bonk lies III the adiptitioD, niid a happy ( onihin-ition of 
wlmtis gool and virtams in the flist nnd tie Wr-it For 
instance, the aiilbo- recommends dancing ns r vital ittd to 


dorolop t idsn^o <if ba Iv and aonl bat deprcci i‘e-> th sveiet^ 
where voutli, beiuty nnd natcrkl gifts are Jiirloivil m tlii. nnii« 
of self-vlcjtcrmin vti m An olject le-son is afTjisIw] hj- tlie 
allasioa* mada b-ro md thsta* to Icroe^ and h rmnes jf 
tbe wirlJ whoso lues have Wk inelfteabV imprcs'^ioii’, on the 
sand of tone Flie l>o >k is wnrtlij of l)"ing ni tie fiiiuls of 
every I ducat on «tP in Ibis country ’’—The Huitcd India and 
Indian St.»t£S (.lan 17,1921) 
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‘file theoretical and practical aspects of educationflie- 
ably and analitically treated in the bonk by the antbor The 
clmpters oi Girls Education, Sexual Ldncation, Nstiona 
Uuncrsity are rcilly tlioaphtfnlnud deserio the attention ot 

tbereadirs — The Mahratta (Dec ^7,1923' 

‘In till little bool of fourteen chapters the author deal‘> 
with the qQe&tKiii nf edDr*ition in both its theoretical and 
practical aspects Ho tales a comprelieiimo \iev of the 
subject and observes— ‘ lo nialce the best of life, not eim)ly 
lu the crude ’‘cnse of the enjoyment of material pleasures, 
: ’ • -1 . n t. object 

. . :v . ’ Sib, l9-’d) 

. • author's sugges- 

tions about ‘aoxnal J^dnoation* ci« worth considering lliu 
subject shoald not bo ignored ” — The Modem Review (Deo. 

*iliis la a usuful contribution to the edueutionat Iitoruluro" 

—The Iftdian Review. 

* Tlie nutiiui duos not follow the boaton track ttud in nnn^ 

pi ices chnll iiigcs llio orthodox methods Hut ho dues that 
vith the sole object uf improving his felluiv beings, cuitlinll) 
and physicalH The liuok deserxes well at iho liunds of tlio 
I'diicatioa DtpirLment '—The Indian Daily News (sep 5r 
19J3) ' 

3 • Dyspepsia and Diabetes— C ostlsTo —1 

Digc-lion, butuary I truum*, Aliineniary Abscrj tiou. 
11.— Liter, I’uiicreas III — Hcreditirj Pridisjionlioii, 
Dj-pep-'i'i IV. — Dnbele^, I’olyglBndulur Tli.-uri, Le^lon 
m.l iiTicrenv jij Diabetes, Trt atiiient Sijiag^s^c 1 

• Dy«pcpMa ard dub« ttb ate Loth very cotumoii m India 

and ili<gri\lcst pity ii> tk U educatci inon, brniii v orlcm, 
the IcicllMini iif tliu n itiun and 11 < Boi h't of tho rare, suffer 
mosllj frum ibesu m iLc best pcri^xl’ iii thejr iiitelKetiial 
ttctiMlic^ Mill rcsourtefalnp.iS It i« Uarefuru highly rccer^ary 
and f pportiitii 1 1 kt lime gvntlinieii lioir He Iroo cause* 
and iHi-t j'tcM'nliin measure for tbo»e lellml di^tn'ai lie 
loolltl^ ni RMi* all the f.tf,tral priiripUii, tho funds 

inenfjvl fii-ts »>• dalctie^ and the pvisuiml and eocml bjprnt 
in a clrir and intdligLut manner and n study tfitwillhelj lu 
pnjiirng a /yj. relfdtferro agwirst their ioia»i£>n 

All •.Jueate<l lan will n-vJ tlio l«ok v\ilh treat profit and 

interest ’ —The Piactical Medtcino (Oct lorj» 
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“The book is Avntton by the antkor for the cdaeitod 
middU c!ftS4 bmiH-workecs who generally snfTnr from dysjiep- 
sm , it deils with the prt,\ontion and tre-itjuLiit of Dyspepsia, 
and Diabetes vtid 'wiU proro useful to the public ’ — The 

Indian Medical Journal (Sept lOit) 

4. •A Study in Hmdn Social Polity — Co\Tr\T' — 
Pli\ejcal Geojrajiiiy of liulia. Ethnic Klommits m Hindi 
N itionahty, iliiulu Mjths, Hindi Lauguitje^. lliiuli 
Scripts, Caste, bod'll Orjjanisation. 20dpayfj Rs 3 U 

'The nntlijr is well known to mmyofiis for his luimeroas 
writing, ns well as for bis pist activity in tV<p cmsu of Indian 
nationalism 

As ros'iirda the first chapter nothiiiir remains to be said. 
The second chapter is o( Lonsidcriblo interest and in it the 
autlioi di cussaa the 'urions etiiiiic elements in the Indian 
populition According to the author, the earliest imini^rAnts 
to India were an Auitraloid mes who camt from Limnria, 
These were followed Iiy other races e g tiio Dravidnns, the 
Aryans and later Oil by the Sakes, and larioos other peoples 
who came lu iRoro rocont times TbeaDthors \icws on the 
Origin of the 'Iravidians and their connci turn with the 
cnltaro of SnmeriH is loteresting, bnt ebo<rs rory httia ongma* 
lityi being practically an elaboration of the >iewa of Hall 
and others The time however, has not yet come, ivhcnany 
echolar can hope to pronounce tbo (loal word on tho race coa« 
tact of the pist Ttie date of the earliest Aryan immigration 
has been hzed by the aathorntcir 4oOU li C. and in loing 
this he Ins ntiUsed the ciidonco of the RigipdT, the antro- 
nomical dati in the Mabnbharata, as uell as the tab- 

lets OF the Hittite inscriptions In the prc&cnt state of oar 
knowledge, tins date on^ht to bo accepted ns being approxt 
matcly Irnu • 

"The next chapter ’S a comparative study of the niythg 
of the Aryans and other nations of nutiqnity, while the two 
succeeding chapters dioeuss the origin of the Hindi languages 
and of the HmJi scripts In regard to caste, the author’s 
views are original, and show n good deal of original enquiry. 
The hatred of the AineticTOS for the Negro, and the contm 
uatico of lynching and other barbarities, show how the spirit 
of caste hatred arises out of original difference This chapter 
IS sate to bo au eje^piiisr io many, irlio believe rather tacitly 
in the professions of Western sociologists The li t chapter 
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too 13 interesting on acconat of the fine treatment of the snb* 
ject of social orr,aniS3tion 

Taken ns a irhole, the book ahotrs a^good deal of original 
sp cnhtion not to speak of the erudition and industry of the 
author, M'lio h >s tiken (.are to utilise all the materials at )us 
disposal III mfinj places ic displays ft fine judgment and in 
many cases Jus views, thoogli nnpaltiablo to many, oro those 
which are supported by the evidences of history I or ins 
tauce the author speaks o£ the emasculating inflacnco of 
Bnddhism or the mtensely destructive ch'vcaeteE of the seen 
tes (pp 3-) and these may bring on him the lashes of the 
hostile critic, though his views aro really sound Wo are 
sorry, liowever to note that iQ spitoof nil thia, the author 
occasionally aoeepts maoy thing** as true witliont evammiog 
them th irooglily As instaneca, we may cite his views »s 
fothe miTed character of the Bengali population, orthe 
Ssythnii origin cl ilio Raipot** and the Malirattns Tho liook 
reijnires ft thorough rehandling and ft n^orrangement of eonie 
of its enaten il!!i and this will nale it a re^Ilf v aluahle eontri 
bution to Indian rthnalog) and Sociology ’’—N C inthe 
Calcotta E©7iew (JCardi 1025) 

interesting lutroductiou to the study of India audits 
people-* by one equally steeped m Hindu aud Western learn* 

ing— George Sartou in the Isis No 22, Vol VII (-) 

“yet anotlicr lojk by tins mdomiUhlo writer piihli-died 
in 1 92d which Jie d«*cnlie8 "(vs the oatgrowtJi of the jatitcrials I 
Vfttlicred to write a calturat liistory ot tlie Uin Inv” He gave 
up till, idea of publishing History on reading “Rataesh 
Clnndn Oalt h Civ in Aiw Indin’ 

llic author Iift4 oxideritly becu a uuh and cnthasinstic 
reader au I lias collected a great nmount of information intercs 
ting ml useful to scholars Whether bis coiielusi ms nro 
sound IK uiiothcr niftUer and so cOiilroM-rsial that I do not 
propose ta outer into it in Ibis notice * — H.. C Temple 1H the 

Indian Antiquary (hib 1*‘25) 

“The bi^k I* dutdeJ into seven chapiei-a It may Ijc ngar— 
ded ns a I clpfiil sapplcment to tho late Mr R C Uatl'n 
Cixilisati II in Ancient India.*, bescrsl new important dat.» 
fiavo f>“«*n incfttdcj , and n very tiw.ful list is appeude'! to show 
the close oini.*cl;Qti between Sanskrit and the Greek, Lstiti 
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Teatonic, Slav aud Cellic laagnages We would suggest the 
changing o( the word “iliudi** ns it definitelj indicates now the 
North Indian vernacular Ihe book merits appreciation as 
an excellent popular stndj ”_The Hmdnstan Review 
( October 1924 ) 

“This is*another publicabon by that well*l nown social* 
political author And though it professes to be ‘ hastily drawn 
sketch’ , It contains numerous materials which bring us a step 
further m the understanding of the cultural life of ( anoient ) 

Ear Vsia — Orientalische Literatiir Zeitiing (Nr 1 1924) 

‘ The aketcfaes of ancient caltural history of India are 
interesting and valuable This is a book which may interest 
hjthnologiats, Philologists, Sociologists, and students of 
Oomparative Religiou It is -v store house of historical 

materials”— The Modern, Review (July 1924) 

5 "An Interpretation of Ancient Hindu Medicine— 
OoMXKTS — Auatomy, Physiology, Fdohology, Diseases 
and ^ their Diagnosis, Disea»es and tbeir clintoal 
stndias, Therapeutics, Su gery Dietetics, Sygiene. 
025 payes J^,8 7-8^ 

“The book will be of luterest as it deals with the ancient 
Hindu mediome and western medicioe side by side ludl&n 
Medical Gazette (ilv 1'’25) 

‘ Dr Cliakrabsrty-as his name botokea**— is n native of 
Bengal, living in new York He has published during the 
last few years a nutuber of looks in Englisli on medical and 
other subjects— two of which called Footl and health and 
JDjsps! sia and Diahetei have nlreidy been noticed lu terms 
of appreciation in tlie Btndunaa Pettete Tbs other five enu- 
merated above are eifually instructive The Crst of the group 
13, in a sense, the most important In it the author has succe 
ssfnlly attempted n systematic digest of materials for a com- 
parative study of ancient Indian und Greek systems of medici- 
ne in the light of the latest res arches in medical science Ho 
contends with great force that the later system nas indeb 
ted to the former and the contention deserves careful considera 
tion Original Sanskrit texts nre quoted freely and these add 
materially to the value and utility of the book He has also 
convincingly shown that many of the recent deieloproents on 
surgery were known to nncicat Indians By writing this bonk 
the author has rendered a notable service to renaissance of 
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Indian culture an 1 ci7ih/ation ’ — The TTindaStan RsvieW 
( Jaua-ij 19,Jo ) 

“The author whj is endentlf a in»Jical writer of no 
mean order, in the compilation of this work, of 60i pages have 
dealt exhaus iraly with the oatlines of principles and practice 
of Ancient Hindu Medicme, in nil its varioni^hranches, Tiz 
Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, Diseases and tlieif Diagno- 
sis, Diseases and tlieir Clinical atndies, Iherapeutics, Surgery, 
Dietetics and Hygiene Written in a fiscirnting style, it will 
readily catch the attention not only of tndian but even oi Euro- 
pean leaders, in as ranch as the subject matter is directed 
towards a comparative stndy of the Hindn system with the 
modern School of medicine, with a \iow to the establishment 
of a healthy and closer relationship between them The hook 
IS welcome at tins time not oolj lor its informative valne, bat 
because of the recant renaissance of Anrvedti, when provin- 
cial Governments even Lave fonnd itnecesiary to enquire about 
the utility o£ tbs Ancient System We can unhesitatingly say 
that the volume will he of immense b*neht to those interested 
in the revival and development of Anrveda " ' 

The Jourualof the Aurveda (October 1024), 

“Tina IS nn oiitlins of aacient Hindu medicine, that is, 
mainly the works of Charaka and Susnita in modern lan- 
guage To fix the dates of the ancient works with any accu- 
racy is of coarse out of question, bat they were certainly very 
ancient and probably ant“rior to Baddbism Hindu medicine 
reached iti reiitli under Buddhist rule ornl d aappeatod with 
the downfill of tbe Buddhist states After a briet iiitrodno- 
tioti (idritainiDj aa attempt to compare Hindu and Greek toedi 
cine and to prove the anlenontj of the Hindu, the author 
begins Ills exposition in a veiy systematic manner The 

relevant Sanskitt texts are often qtfoted in the footnotes The 
author has had the excellent idea of introducing comparative 
tables For example, the osteological knowledge of Charaka, 
Snstra, Hippooratas and oav own tan be compared at a glance. 
Unfortunately, this woA, so wall conceived is tnarred by 
continual tlisoarsiveness It 13 a pity that the anthnrs abun- 
daot learning is thus to a large extent wasted. Furthermore 
the Kck of an index diminishes greatly the value of this ex- 
traordinary c llectisn as a work of reference. This luterepreta- 
tion may be of great interest to Hindu readers who will thus 
obtain in a rather pleasant way not simply an idea of their own 
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scientyRo patrimony but also &Hxaattermgof moderiiTDedicine 

George Sartonin the Isjs Noi22, Vol Vn{-)1£>25 

* Two mofe booVs on Indian Mediciuo written m Ifew 
IToiL nnd pabli^shed in Calcntta in the same year by that icde 
fatigiiable wrjter on tins Bobject, Mr Chandra Chabraberty. 
The seooud uf these works seems to hnye nrisen oat of the first 
It IS Id fict a dirtionarr of Materia Medica arranged accor- 
ding to Sanskrit tcrmonologj in the order of the Devanogrr 
alphabet It has the insritabld Indian defects of misprints and 
DO index, a general 'happy go Inckiness’ and no references to the- 
sonree of laformation Two additional notes appear at the end, 
of coarse oni of order Bat that does not matter mnch what 
does matter is that they are inirodaced without any warning- 
to the reader, who will donbtless consequently mi s them,. 
Subject to these remarks, the book is no donht of nse to- 
medical practitioners in india One remark in the aathor*. 
preface I can heartilj endorse "a drag in its native freab state- 
IS macb more efiicacions than when it has undergone chemicas 
changes ’ I have long tbonght that there something nob 
altogether right ahont coDoeotrated drags, asd have wondered 
why medical men, who also etroogly object to coocentrated 
food, abosld lay so mnch stress oo concentrated medicmes 

. *‘The first book is much more ambitious, The author 
writes lU hi3 “Foreword” that he started to write a compara* 
tivo study of Hindu and Greek medicine, but gave it up, as he 
was forced to the conclusion that the aucient Greek School- 
of Medicine were indebted to the Bindn systems “ This con- 
clusion he proceeds to prove to his owu satiefaction alter t> 
method that is now fasbiousbie aniuug certaiu Indian leterati 
Leaving this controversial point there be baa tried to interpret 
and expiatn the ancient fiigdu zoedicins pnncipally based oa 
Charka and Susruta m modern medical termonology He also- 
gives a transliCeratiou table with which One can not find 
aenons fault and adds that he regrets he had not time to ndd 
on index, tb^ absence of which nainraliy greatly reduces 
tbo value of the book. 

“ilodern medical termonolocy is employed lu the book 
with a vengence, bo mnch so th^l the correct reading of the 
ancient Indian terms eould only be seriously checked by 
competent physician with eompefeot knowledge of Sanskrit 
There IS in fact much cfnnger in translating ancient technicaf 
works ID the modern times of ’inothet language 
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'the Indian reader for the great Teachers of iledicine of anci- 
ent India who coaid arrive at so mach trath hr the simple 
proses^ of sindyf^bserralion and intnition withont the aid o£ 
modern ecionttlic rcsonrcea at their command 

' The aathur hasdone a service to his conntrjr by writing 

this usefnl boob Chutii Lil Bose in The Modern Bevjew 
(Angnst 

“Thi 2 > book di. vis ozlianstivciy with the pnocipks and 
practice of ancient Hiudn ^fcd cine and allortls facilities for 
xv comparative btady of its system with tbo modern medical 
school of thought iritti a view to bring tboai into c’oser 
relationship with each other This mneh abased and uoefally 
redaecd llindn Medical bcience had on Accoant of the step 
•motherly attitude of Government on the one hand, and for 
want of seientibc researches and expenmant of the aystom 
on the other, been Kft nil along )□ the bacL groend. bat 
tbanbe to the recent renai*5auce, wo are liaMog qaiet a crop 
•of Iiteratare on the snbject of Ancient Hid la Medicine, for 
which no little credit is doo to tbo auUior of this book. 

"W'o heartily recommend its o^e to those wh ? are interes. 
tied in the revival of tbo todigeneoos syetom of niedieme in 
lodta nod to rescirch scholars who mvi find tu it good food 
for reflection ’ —The Antiseptic 1021) 

* The book has been published at an opportnne moment 
-when efforts are being made for the reiival of the lodigenoas 
Hindn system of Medicine The anthor has collectted a mass 
of inlorinatiou in tbs litortare on Anrreda. Wo recommend 
•the book to those who are lalercstod in the ‘•abject.”— Indian 
.Medical Bscord ( kpnl, 1021) 

“The aathor’s original intention was to make the book a 
eoupirative stndy of the ancient Hiudn and Greek systems 
ofmedicine m the light uf modern knonleJge, bat he liter 
modified his. pnrposa and has endeavonrod simply to interpret 
ji&d explain the Ancient Hieda Medicine, principally based 

nnoQ Oharaka and Snsriita, id "*■ — . 

iHe haa compiled a fascinating ■ • ' ■ 

jpttgi-3, which cannot fat! to ... 

others who are lulerestcd in ladivu medical lore^’ — Thi 
Medical Times. London, (May, 1924). 

“Wa bad the pleasure of reviewing some wor 
ilearaed anthor and are glad fo say now that he 
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great medical writers of the day In the present lioolv, attempt 
has been made to mterprel and explain the Ancient HmtW 
iledicine, principally based opoo Cbaraba and SusrntA, in the 
light of modern knowledge and thongh the ta«k of transla- 
tion 18 an nngratefnl one, specialij of technical subject of 
contiiries back, Iho author has been “ucecssfni in his endca- 
Toor to an appreciabk extent We arc pleased to read his 
book and hn^c no hesitation in recommending it to nil 
practilioncra in general and particnlarly to lho®e aersed lo 
ircstem systems < f mcdtciBt. bat desiroab of learning of wfiat 
great men of tbiir nwn eonntry bnte iilceadj done’— 'Thfe 

Practical Uediclce (l)oc 1923) 

"inhis “1 oreward" as well as m the text the nntlior makes 
an excellent sebolarly renew of contemporary and correlated 
historical facts and erenls, which is vrrj interesting reading- 
In the text he linfi, a»o see, gone very largely Iieyond 
Ins pTenii«ed ilea (or more often than not ho >% as described 

— - * } t T 1 — ;»■»' r--ire of the book 

. • • • -•••.• great piiiislakiBg 

' I * • ♦; *. .. ,•••.' bj all atiidcnta 

of history of medicine ’ —Tflo Calcutta Meoicftl Journal 
(Bept 1924) 

6 • A Comparative Hindu Hatena lledica— It 
contains the bota neal description of obout more than 
800 Indian medicinal plants, their Indian and Huropcan 
names, their chemical analyses and tlieir therap-utie 
uses 198jwjf5 Rb 3 12 

^ Au mtrodaction of 27 p contains a iicmmary of systema- 
tic botany and of the gcoffrapbieal liolany of India Then 
follow IPo articUs devoU'd to ICO genert and 800 specie*, 
cH*«iGcd m the alpl al elii oixlcr of the Panskril nimis Jiatm 
li&ropcDii, ItcDgali and llimli synonyms nrc mrntioficd , brief 
InUtiienl de*cn{tior r tncsliral andtilfer rotaarks arc giicn 
*11118 lery n«eful work i« ftlingly completed by two irideicii, 

\ of \ ' — Gctirpe &rton in the Iiis No 22, 

*^A tiriitly anl u efnl treatise lUAlin;- with about ^OO 
Indtan dmt,« tLoir Iciatnml d(.scn|ttob and t! erspeati" n»cs 
At a time vri en there arc clear sijina ea*r>Trhtru of lodiaii 
jKslieire coning bj im own, tins palliMti n is capccuUy 
Wttwiae , aa \ we TwoiaeaJ it lo all Iho-a who art lOtcreiUd 
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jn ludnu Medicine. —The Madras Medical Journal 
(Nov 1923X 

This IS auotliernseful work Tjy tlie same author and con- 
tains Batantcal description of about move than S 0 plants 
with tlieir Ssropeaa and Indiaq naotea their ('chemical aualy* 
ses and tberipeutic) nses A. vast auionnt of information rela- 
ting to Indian drn^s of approvtd viitne and their uses have 
basil carefully collected together and we have no docbt tint 
it will be found nsefnl by botanists and practitioners if lucdi 
cme inteiftsted in indigenous drags as a valuable work for 

ready refeience * — The Journal of Ayurveda (Oot 1921) 
‘Comparative Hindn Materia Medial * is a learned work 
containing botameal descriptions of nearly a thou and xuedi 
oal plants, with their Indian aud Cnglish names clicaiiLal aoa- 
lyaes and theiapcutic uses It will Ik. I ighly useful to botim 
sts and medical practitioners tn India especially those aiaon 
gst the lattei who may he mterestetl in treatment by means 
o£ indigenous herbs ’ —Hindustan Eeveiew (January 1025) 
'It describes more than lOO genera sod 400 species o£ 
Indian medical plants with their moiphol >g>, geigraplnoal 
disCiibutioii and therapeutic action Tb ugh lofercnees are 
Ivcking es| ecially of tho Indian medical literature which will 
reduce tt'> salue tu the Western scholars nnd Inpe it will be 
careocCef tit the ucTt edition, ncMie (be Lss it l^ n very wel 
cons compe idtnm — 

Translated from German Remh Muller in Oriental- 
istische I/Iteraturzeltung' I92i No 12 

most erndits treatise and contains a aast amount of 
information regarding Indian drugs, Boroe nf winch arc of 
real value though mostly unknown in this couatry We 
' ’ huliaii drugs” 

. I ■ • ■ ' ) 

• . eneri, and 800 

species of Indian medical pUnta in relation to their geo- 
graphic il distribution morphology and thampeatic appli- 
catnn It is a valuable and n a smgiiUr book on the 

subject (Ti-aittlaitoyt) MitteiluQgfeu zur Geschichts der 
Modizin nuder Natnrwissenscaften band XXfll, 
Heft 2 

‘It 19 a voloa’lila proUaelioa— a’liand^ volume lor i-caBy 
rcfcrcii<.e foi students of Botany. Those interested m the 
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comparative sta3y of tfia snl^ect will fiml it especially usefnl 
for it gives Bengali and Hindi names of the BotanioaV 
species Indian botanists, herbists, and medicaT practition- 
ers vull find it to be a trnskwortliy and nsefiil attempt on the- 
part of the author — The Vcdic Magazine (Sept 192-1) 

“This book contains botanical description and therapentic^ 
Does of the indigenons Indian medical plants, The drug®^ 
have been arranged alphabetically for ready reference The 
boob will be nstfn] to tlic Indian botanists and medical 
practitioners interested in the indigenaiis herbs’ — Indian^ 
Medical Recoid (Apnl 1924) 

“In this days when Btrcnnons efforts are being made 
to revive the jndigenons systems of medicine, thronghouti 
India this booh will prove an opportune and welcome pabli- 
calioB The charge is generally levelled agarnst the Hiudai 
medical system that it has no PharmacopaiR to boast of 
that the ihempeatic vvloe of most oftbecirBSs available in 
India 13 in the range cl doubt and uoDertMuty Tine pnbli* 
cation will help* to a grevt exkeui, to remove that mist lbs 
anthoz has taheu immense pains in compiling this wotk, for* 
which thoTO will be neither enSicient toalerial net facilities-* 
for neseaTch, We congratulate him on his sutteesfnl enter 
prise — The Ajitiseptie (B 1SI,1924) 

"The hook contains dcecripUoQ of over 800 plants, alpha* 
helically arranged ender their native names, with them 
Bntopean name^, properties The book will be nsefal - 
Luzac’s Oriental Ziist and Book Review ( April, 1924 ) 

7* Infant Peeding and Hygiene-COTfTRNTS — 
Breast feedieg, Bmst milk 8Hb?titHte<5, The diet 
after weaning, Vitammes nod nutrition, Hygieno 
32 paffts. As 8 

‘The hook IB very infonoing forile bizb It deals with 
bcsiist feeding and how it could be hygienically done l<Tore 
important than that, for the mndern age, ih the dsBcription of- 
tl e cow s milk as a substitute for breast milk and its adapta 
tion With the addition of honey, whey eto to suit the child' 
Then there is the reference to the variation m diet as the child 
grows The chapters on Titamirousfood like milk, fruit juice 
>Toii cod fiver oif for the shifil as wefi as the mother and on the 
impoptanee of child hygieud are quite useful "—Current 

Thought creh 192r.) ^ 
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excellent aceonnt ’’—Medical Tjmes, Londoa 

(Apri', 1924) 

‘ The object ol this pampblet la the difFaaion of knoii% ledge- 
on the feeding of infants and on the hjgienio methods of 
tneir npbnnging In a eonntry where thonsmds of babies die 
from lack of knowledge of the simple rales of hygiene, auy- 
booL of tbia nature js a ireffome pnbbca<iou,aDd we recommend 
it to the English knoiving Indian parents for whom it is 
intended.’ —Indian Medical Record ( April, 1924 ) 

"Lack, of Lnowledga on the part of parents, coupled with 
groiTing porerty of the masses, is mainly responsible for the 
fnghtfally heavy mortality among infants in india AdifEnsion 
of the right kind of knowledcre, thereforo, on the feeding of 
infants and os the lijgienic methods of tlieir apbringmg will 
meet the solntion of the problem of infantile mortality m our 
country half way at least Ibis booklet winch ticats about 
infantile fcedim? and Hygiene fills a sad want m this direction 
and written, as it is, m a clear, readable and non technical 
stylo will bo very mach apprcoiated by the parent'll publie, 
especially, women folk Wecoogratnlato the author on bis 
auccessfal propaganda work, which be has aimed at, in the 
matter of Child IVelfare throgh tb© medium of tins nicely 
got-np booklet —The Antiseptic ( March, 3924 ) 

Infant mortality in india is tb© highest of all other 
countries of tbe world and there can be no denying the fact 
that this IS • • - . > j 


parents and 

The present , . . 

information on some essential points to he nro-«ys kept m 
mind m rearing childien, snch ns breast feeding, substitutes 
of breast milk diet alter weaning vitamines nnl nutrition and 
the hygieoK? Jil© of the child We hope it will proiabelplnl 
to many parents m taking better care of tlieir beloved ones 
The Practical Medicine (Dec, 192") 

8 NatWnal Problems — CONTENTS — Inlrodaotion, 
ndustn. Religious Reforms Social Reforms Educa 
tional Reform", Hygiene, Growth of Nationalism 115 
pages Rfi !• 


"This IS a little book full of sound views on the varied 
aspects of onr national life We can cordiallv recommend the 

book to our readers ’’—Current Thought (January 1925 ) 
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“This boak coD^ains valnable thought:! Inteiesting re- 

T I-.— -I reforms, education' 

nationalism They 
•be authur for bis 

mother conntrj ” George Sirtonin the Isis No 22, Yol II 
<2)1025 


“All the fundamental problems of the n 3 tion*makmg have 
been clearly expressed in the bonk The miter baa something 
new to say on all sabjecta edacatiou, lociety, mdastry, religious 
and hygien® The pecaliarity of tlie Buthor’s writing is that 
at IS not only thoaghtfnl, bat, *iIm thoQght provoking ’ 

Translated from the Pravartaka (Sravana— 1331), 

"We have had the pleasnre in the past of reviewing somo 
oi the works of Bf Chandra Cbakiaberty He always attempts 
to resist the temptation of dealing witli opheiaeral topics and 
de&U with the znoiaentoas ones that are to danger of being 
obscared or neglected In the book under notice he addresses 
bimsalf to each sabjects as Industry, Keligions, Social and Eda- 
eationsl Beforms and Hygiene, aiul only a abort Susl chapter 
»s devoted to tlio growth of Natiooaljsni While we do not 
agreo with all his conelasioos, we are boo^id to record oar appre 
ciation oi the writer’s mdependeaeo of thought and courage of 
coaviction Dr Ohakraberty’s writings aro generally tlionght- 
inl and deserve attention ‘’—The Hmdestan EeView 
<Octaber, 192-1) 

"Thie 13 a compendium of some of the most important pro- 
blems ID India whiah are drawing the serious attention of all 
«a'ncst workers jn the cause of the country lie CfiakrAvurty 
has done a great service to the canse by speaking out in tho 
■clearest term? that the polittoal advanbement mnst go pin 
pat I with the other vital factors in Indian hfo and tharacter 
witliniit which true national progress is simply impossible 
Education, Indnstiy, Hygicoo and Social qaestions are sonio of 
the isgoes to which It IS never too late to dorote oar nttnost 


cn«rgj ftnd ^ 83 ^ atteDtign ^ ^nan of aSairs, he i' not nn- 
consoioos of the national dmwliscka, bat like a constructive 
linker, he urges u« to adopt a mare wholesome and practical 
attituae With regard to them ’If my country,’ he says ‘is not 
tight, I BhaU make her mgbl an\ »f r.gbfc, I shall make her 
oetter, Mnrar«r the anons important problems have all 
een approached from a liberal elandpoint of national nutty and 
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-solidarity Wc may not agree to some of fais views Vet they 
■deserve the carefnl consideration of the public and the public, 
•we hope, will give him a cordial wolccmo ’ — ThO Ranofoon 
Mail (Jfarch 13, 1925) 

lie (Ifr Chakraberty) possesses the wide experience 
that travelling brings and that wide cnltnro which pnrsiml 
contact ivith advanced western nation-i is bound to product, 
and H, thorefire ontitled to respectable bearing His 
patriotism is neithei blind nor narrow he is quite conscious 
of the drawbacks of hia conntrv and is prepared to eet them 
light "One ought not to think , hi ^avs, “my counfrynieTi 
lirst whether he is a fit man m the propei place or not But 
if my country is right I shall make her huttcr, hut if not right 
I shall make her right Indian nattanah^ni should not he a 
self coQtain<.d goal by itself, but a transitional phase, that of 
bringing co opcratiou and love of all nnnlvind Indian 
Nationalism mnet not bo like 'B’’est«rii Stares an agressire or 
aelt sufiicient entity, but a stepping stmt, to nomamty’'-i^ 
CnlCTitta Review (Jan. 1924) 

“His introductory survey of the pruieiil political sitoation 
ill India IS by no means jast to the l>r((i:>h side, and the 
• ’ ' • ; * . ’ • • ’ • 'On 

' ' . ' • loral 

ting upon conditi ms of momis, bygi«,n , mid eilucatioii, 
be basil good deal to say that will be lery nnpatatahlo to Ins 
fonntrymen, and on eeycml pomti he indicates the right 
lines along winch reform ahould j r i-clJ l»ut be does not 
«Iiow how iiidia IS to bo indaccd to foil iw those lines Efu 
cation ns ho sws is urgently needctl by Iiiilia bit anyone 
who knows will smile when li« rends "Mr Chnkraberty’s 
etatoraeiit t' at “fir infernal order, the ordinary police forcois 
suflicient The enortiions military nxponditnrc ought to Iw 
ntih-ioil for cduc-ation and hygiene In xhort, the book 
points oat sociio weabn'’9-,cs of India, bit «t d is-i not (xjn>tder 
ihoin fniui the standpoint of pnclicifadininialritor’ — Lnzac s 
Onentil List and Book Review fXtarch, 1J21) 

“The author— Xlr Chandra Cliakreverty has diseusse^ 
the problems Meess«ary for Satjoail Progress and is of opinion 
that the growth and progress of nmtionafi*in does not depend 
meccly on political activitiea bat open the IjoJ rock of Industry 
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Religions, Social and educational Eeforms, combined -witb 
hygienic principles, and that due to lack o£ these qualities, a 
good deal of enthusiasm and sacri&cp for the country has 
pros ed fruitless He idao recommends abolition of caste 
barrier ind 15 in favour of intercaste marriage The book 13 
ably ■written and carefully arranged and la sure to make an 
interesting reading for all -well wiehera nf the Bonntry, who 
must devote special attention fcc the aseful suggestions made" 
—The Muslim Outlook (Angnst 10, 1924) 

‘'Mr Chakraverty points outtlisitbo IfatiDnal Progress 
depends not merely on political activities but also on ednea- 
tion, indaatry, hygiene etc The author has liberal views as 
regards <ocial questions He favours inter caste marriage on 
engenic principles and gradual abolition of caete and creed 

barrier.’ — The Indian Review (May, 1924) 

"In Ibis book the author deals with the many social 
economic, mdastrial and educational problems of vital import 
ance to India He lias discussed them from the standpoint 
of national unity and his views are tbo&e of an advanced 
radical thinker. Though it may not be possible to agree with 
aume of Ins views, yet they deserve careful and sertous consi* 
deration by all who have the good of their country at heart. 
The autlinr has baen inspired by an intense Sense of patriotism < 
to give out his views to tbe public and the public, we hope, 
wiU accord him a warm reception ” — Amrita Bazar Patrifia 
(Dec 23, 1923) 

9. Endoenn© Glands — (In Health and in Disease) 
Contents — Ihe Suprarenals, Tbvroiils, Paratbyroids, 
Hypophysis Ceiebri, Thymus Gland, Pineal Body, Tbe- 
Pancfcag, the Generative Olonds {The Testes The 
Ovaries) 15o pages Es 2 4 

"The book contains nany valaaHe aad nsefnl mfonnation 
regarding the formation of tbe ductleas glauds It would bo 
extremely nsefnl for students of medical College and Schools " 

Calcutta Medical Journal (March 1925) 

‘ Tliere are many hoiks nowon the market on tins subject, 
mostly written by Americana bat a liandy volume was still 
needed and this fills such need It gives a comprehensive 
aynlbesis of the result of recent experiments, to help the busy 
practitioner m tv correct diagnosis and treatment of disease. 
It 19 also worth rending by the intelligent pnbho in understnn- 
drag the various glands ol their bodies vsbich control not only* 
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nntntion and metabolism, bnt also growth, deTelopment, in 
ielligenoB, memorv itnd oilier mental notivitiea Prarfiral i 

Medicine 1925) 

“In this handy volume of 150 pages, the antbor has in> 
COrporated much useful and interesting information regard- 
ing the stnactare and functions of the«o endocrine glands'* and 

the pathological changes to 'which they are subject,' Chtini 

Lai Bosfe in the Modern Eerie w (March l92o] 

“At a time when the subject of Endocrinology ig seen to 
be of vital importance m the study of medicine in ever; one 
of its branches, a publication like this is very welcome As a 
concise and able presentation of a very vast subject it ought 
to be \aluablo to the busy practitioneia the clear and the sim 

pie style ought to maheit useful tothe lay pabhe also’ The 

Madras Medical Journal (February lOioJ 

10 *Malana— O'oNTfcWTS —Etiology of Malaria, 

Malarial Plasmodia, Mosquitoes, Infection and Incubation, 
The Quartan Fevers, Ihe Tertam Perers, The Aestiro 
autumnal Fovors, Fathofogy, TTio Complications and 
Sequeiro of Malaria, Diagnosis and Frognosi? The Treat 
menb of Malaria, Prophylaxis 176 pages Rs, 

“To ns in India the subject of Malaria 13 still of continual 
tragic interest The author has aimed at making the intelh 
gent publio realise the importance and urgency on the malanal 
problem more especially in its provcnlivo aide m this didicult 
task, he can legitimately claim to have achioVed considerable 

sneess, — Tlie Madras Medical Journal (i eb^unry 1925), 

“The writer hia written comprehcnsiiely on the sobject 
The book will prove useful to medical atud&nts and general 
public ’’—Tie Indian Medical Journal (Sept iy24) 

11 The United States of America,— Contents — 

Physiography of tlifl U. S A historical Background 
Government, People, Intlu5tri8«», Educ-ation, Social 
Organization 20S pages Ee 18- 

‘ An evaluation of the United Stales, its h,gtory, achieve- 
ments and civilization by a Hindu promises elements of unique 
interest For there could hardly be a viewpoint more temote 
or more different from that of onr brisk and chajjgiDg twentieth 
century progress Chandra Ohakrilberty’s sneemet account 
of this country, appenrontly wntteo foe the enlightenment of 
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inquirers m his own land, fnIfilU that promise amply H 
little book IS worth the reading of any one who is interested 
in learning how we look when snrTeyecl from the banks of * 
Uanges It is written ont of an enormous amonnt of know* 
ledwe, nearW all of which is aingnlacly nccnrate He explains 
that be lived in the tJmted States for fourteen of Ins yoatli- 
fiil years This doubtless aecoonts for the fact Ins interpreta- 
tions of various phases of onr national life ars mostly’ true, 
unexpectedly so He sees and repoita with leas prepossession 
and more tmtb than do most of those Enropeaus, British 
inclnded, who visit with country sod then write about their 
observations And his 200 pages are leniarkably comprelien 
sive He begins with the geologic il formation of the linited 
Statea, passes ou to the chief features of its physiography, and 
then gives a chapter to its liistoncal background He does 
not attempt to narrate the history of the cation, but limits 
its Borvey to an account of the dis'^ovenes ont of 
which it grew, the establishment and development of 
various eolomea and tbe war which ended m a new cxperimest 
in eoverninent A chapter on “Government’’ makes afiiily 
good and lucid analysis of oor complicated system o! combined 
State and Tederal autliority Another studies the oharaeterie* 
ties of oar so called melting pot Others describe our chief 
industries and oor cdueational syslom and discuss some of our 
mauners and customs 

“Mthough tho little book fajrly teems with statistics, the 
author presents them with a certain illaoiination of hw iwn 
and with many pithy comments, so that the pages make inter 
estiug reading even for an American Bor the most part biS 
interpretations, of social plienemena and Lis comments upon 

them are jast and true The New York Times Book Review 

(Oct i>, igit) 

‘‘We have already noticed in terms of appreciation the 
medical works of Dr Cliakiaberty, nn Indian medical practi 
tioneran Viaonca Ha has now put together a work of the Uni- 
ted States dealing with the pkyeiography of the country, its 

' . ■ 'e 

• • • k 

marked by insight and expeneiwe His atatoraeuts of fact ore 
on the wliole, accurate and uaimpeacbablc. while hiS eoncla*iion 
are Beldom erronoae To those who ar<* desirous of oblainin,^ 
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soand 'incl usefal mfonnatioti abont the TJmted States oC 
America, ^Te can rcconimond Df Ghandr-v Ohakrabcrtje 

book bearing that nnint —The Hindnstaa Review 

(April 1 L'5) 


"file anthor of thia Uiofc writes with the authority of 
pei-aunal experience gamed after foortesa years of residence 
in the great TTmtcil States it«elf In his preface Mhioh is 
excellent reading, he plainly states that Ins object is not to 
waste words bnt present fact and figures a hicb alone conid 
gi\e valuable information that is necessary io clear under 
standing There are 8c\t.n ebaptera iii this book, and the last 
chapter IS worth readiug and even rereading The volume 
IS inforniati\c and usefal —Current Thought (Oct l‘i2t) 

*‘lVe are not aware of any other Indian publication gmug 
111 a concise form, sucli roroprensive information about the 
United States. Ceginniug with tbo phjsiograpby (f the 
coontry, tlie wntgr introdocos ns to nnturo’e gigsntii loarvols, 
which impress the visitor He then suiuniaiises the b>ator> 
of the nation and has infonnativc chapters on its Go\crDDieQt 
people, mdastnes, edacatKin and eoeial organisation These 
arc packet! uitli faet^ and fignres The book can be strongly 
rccoiuineudcd as a veri nMifal Ii-yndbook about the United 

States” — United India and Indian States (llth October, 
IP-M) 

l2, eRace Culture— Contents . Racial Elements in 
India, Principles of HerediCt, Selection of mate. 
Birth Control, Contraceptives, Sexual Hygiene. 100 
pcfjeT Re 1.4 

“This inieresting Jiltic book is at once to bo rccommcn 
ded It doaK with somo of the most baniiug qnestions of the 
prc'-ont day It is an admitted fnitli that uncontrolled births 
of ohtldrec that csii not bo j Kperlr fc»l and oduruted is degto 
orating tho whole matioir we read the whole book imIL 
great interest and have no heeitaliou lu «ayi!)g that it can bo 
eoiibdently and safely placed m the JisimIs of young edocitod 
persons, and it will Iw an eye.opener to them aid will do a 
sorMco which hundred* of pahlio lectnrcs will not do - 

Practical Kcdicme ( bebmarr rei ) 
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•*Thii book 18 «n ititempt to deal with a diffieoU anti deli- 
cato subject la a mannsr that wooid be beyoml tbo tisusl 
criticisin'! lotcilcd against sacli pabhcaticins. It proxldes 
jiitcrestiiisr roailing e\en wlicn tJm rentloP may uot Noa eye 
to cyo the author. ’—The Madras MedicalJournal 
Ko'onibor 1921 ). 

*‘In the volatno oa ‘Kace CoUnre’ the aatlioc deals with the 
race clenitats in India, euniwiitra the jirinVijiUn oI heredity 

*' ■ rls with 

monsjiy 
■ ' 10 rant!* 

■ • yaas— 9 

milt fur 

. j • neats iu 

India, llo refers to Iho Import mco oMieredii/ and coviron- 
ttiouls and cxpHiiis the ncccssil) for the prop'r "ejection of 
matei and for birtliediitpol, hjr irtttJKvif, nitura! and nrtiiisiat, 
111 order to pm note the licaltlix caltitro of tlio niltotu Hu hat 
tnciiienUlly made Ihooght proiobtns refereucet to the Social 
problems of tho day lite early marriages ivndftfew aotaal 
omH effesling the yonth of the connlry. 
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‘ It IS a well-executed pieca of work and would amply 
^•epay perusal,” The Modeyn Review (Sept I92 t) 

13 Reliable Home Medicines For Common Diseases 

IRe 1 8 As A very useful and Taluable collection of mdigen 
oua dependable medicines "witli fheir Engiiali and Indian 
synonyms and chemical coutents, their therapeutio usea and 
preparations for the treatment of ordinary diseases Host of 
the medicines mentioned in the bool are easily availale at 
country placea free of cost or can be cheaply purchased from 
the Bazar Banns Will prore valuable, nay indispensable 
in every home ’ 

t4 Western Civilizations — Contents — I Racial Charac- 
tanstics II Oulture HI Capital Cities IV. Basial Behavi 
our V Future Outloot Ro I 4 aS 

Works By r** • ** . 

15 The Origin ‘ t ‘ 

Historical relation bet' . ' . 

11.— The life of Jesu» . * • i 

278 pag«s. Rs 3 

>'lhi6 13 a highly interesliDg book dealing with the luti 
• ' Christianity Tlie author 

• ' istianity is essentially an 

origin la Buddhisn and 
Judaism as wen ivouro gniu u» see that the author enters 
upon the task m spirit of service and worship which per\ades 
tlioughout 

“The Book bas not been, written from any religious pass 
ion or as an answer to the vjlifieaticm o* Hinduism, Baddbism, 
Mohammedanism by the Christian missionaries, the motive of 
whose activities, speaking generally, has become quite evidcut 
in recent times 

“Our authar divdes itis undertaking into three chapters 
The 1st chapter which deals irith the historical relation 
between Buddism and Chnstianity takes us to the inevitable 
conclusion ‘ that John the Baptist was a Buddhist and if Jesus 
took Baptism from him, bo also became initiated thereby and 
converted into Buddhistic ilootrmw, ’ 

“The second part which deals with the Life of Jesus con 
stitutes one of the mosit faScinatiug features of this treati e. 
Herein is given an honest and critical analysis of the Igreat 
prophet of Nazareth about whose real and accurate life there 
18 hardly any historic material of intrinsic worth 
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“The third part pines us snme fundamental parallel say- 
ings from the Christian and Boddhistio scriptures n Inch go- 
to point out the stnLing similarity between the tw Faiths- 
sad show us that “Ohnatianity owed its origin to Bnddhisiri,^ 

‘ There IS also a valuable bibliography which is again di- 
vided into Bve parts as follows — * 

(a) Jesns Christ treaterl as a human being but an ideili‘-t 

(b) lesDs Christ treated critically 

(c) Jesus Christ treated as an insane 

(d) Jesus Christ treotcd as a myth 

(e) lielationship of Christianity with Buddhism 

“We can not speak too highly of the author of this book 
who 13 a man of wide experience and extenaivo scholarship 
This book has been fairly reci^ieed id western countries us a 
real intell ‘ • ' ' ‘ 'V- »- - roach 

pleasure i • ' ** * ‘ ‘ ' ^ i 

wpeciaUy ■ *' and 

Ohnatianity”— The Eangoon Jffa.il (March 13— -1925) 

“There hare been uauy boole issued purporting (o 
describe ths origin of Cbnatianity All hare been isoro or 
less interesting and naeful ID tbeir way, but there is still a 
place far such a rascal work as IS here presented to readers ofi 
a rationalistic turn of mind. 

*'Oar author divides Ins hisciaatio^ essay into three parts 
which be Dames I Historical Relation Between Buddhism 
and Christianity , 11 The Life of Jesus, snd HI The Textual 
Porallels 

“In the Erst part he discusses such qaestions us follows 
The Ago of the Baddhist Canons, Who were the Essenes i 
Was Tolin the Haptist a Tlnddhist ? Ohjectiona to the Theory 
of Chntianity Borrowed from Buddhifira answered T1 e 
Egyptiin fnflucnce on the Tewa The Persian Influence on 
the Jews Tl e le-'rtied discnssioa •which covers some ninly 
pages of this engnging iKiok aceuia to 03 Very convmcinw in 
its conclusion There is not tfaa slightest doubt of the fact 
that Christianifr IS e->^ntiany an colectic religion There is 
ubsolately nothing on-jiuaJ about it , nnd that it horrawed i 
eslensiveiy from Bcdlusm is as plain as the associated fact 
that It owes mneh to intlaiam for both its theoIo^’V and it- 
rnoml nrecepts 
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• The second part, dealing with the Lifs of ^ 

tl,e .m,« feature o£ tlm p^- >"3 >, 

argument covers here more thn 1 anS most 

engrcingly "’‘“'f ’ [j 'id m ral cl.ancter.st.es 

■diacriminatm" analysts of the nient ^ 

oflI.erropl.eto£Na>.relUll.atvri, have ever met 

Single \olnme Tvhtcli ho 

‘He first speaks of Jestis, “Rami Syphd'S 

considers CaJ Morals of the Jetvs () and (d) Jesns 

simongthe JetYa.(c) Amon- tts natt of the ^vork 

and Ills Life '1 he reader xyiU Bad m t U3 . „aprob- 

some things that may lie ne» to liim anil 5 „d each 

aWo lint i£ ho will rend on Jv, s„,plnre tevtnal 

statement made by the miter verified m the her p 
cnticisra which follows . physical 

..The anil , 01 then goes on anger .»a 

Consitulion of Jesws Ins edoca ion , aoiieties and 

hatred, Iiallnoiintiens, ,t Jesn- msam 

fearsrelperfienlltion, vaso motor T,,ans according to the 

ties, trial and jS^teh He snppov‘” 

jrann.enit £onnl liv '"'''.'’'''i ?° ° jS,%,Si and the resnU 
position he takes br quotation ^ ^ cntietl ^ 

IS that we have h^r® published m modern 

well reasoned portraits of Jesos p 

times a. i.cm .iisflertation concerns 

Ihe third part of "[“"etween certain saying or 

llvel£ with some tealnnl , „ ,„ih Jesns. and hhe 

circnmtniices leported tJie Enddlia There are in 

things related coiiconiin? Gan ma ll,e„evt important 

all hity one parallels wl"''" ,, „„„ „£ these e"'™"” 

elomenta in the „.d.r n very 

interest all its own, and g j personality of tie 

.„s.gbt into the essential natnreo^^^^^ ^on 

whom nulhons of " t of their true origin 
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being a photograph of a Byzantine mosaic of Jesns made in the 
eleventh century It olfere a nearer approach to the likeness 
of fe»ii5 than any have KcrctoCore aeen 

“We cannot speik too highly of this thought provoking 
book it IS ncli m facts and so very entertaimog that one 
quickly betomea absorbed m ita narrative, just as if it Tvere a 
romance mth a purpose, as it nndoahtedly is ~w^hen made into 
a reality by boliovers fhe reader fortunate enongh to obtain 
a copy of this edifying liook, has in prospect a real mtellectual 
treat, and at a very moderate east” — The Truth Seeker 
New York (March 1, 

The author reveals an eiteneire scholarship in the study 
he haa proposed to gi^e ns in thd pages of this book Tha 
treatment is fairly exhaustive and m the chapter on Relation, 
ship of Chriaiianity with BafWbism bo is thoroughly convincing 
The social picture of the Jeivs as drawn by the author is 
gloomy indeed, but foots aro facts aod historical references 
support them The liook tviII throir a floorl of lif^t,on thb 
early history of Christianity and the immense debt of gratitude 
that this religion owes toother systems of ’thought "—Th6 
VeflicHagarme {Sept 1924) 

“There are three parts m the book Tn the first part the 
author describes the historical relation between Buddhism 
and Cliriatianity His conclosion is “that John the Baptist wus 
s Buddhist and if Jesus took baptism from him, he also 
became initiated thereby and converted into Buddhistic 
doctrines “P 36 

“Ihe second book is on the **Life of Jevus “ In this book 
the author tries to prove tbit the Tews were “a coarse, vulgar 
and licentious race,” and Jesns iras bornand bronglit up as a 
lew He has quoted many pisiages from the Bible to prove 
the Ignorance, auger and hatred, hallncinAtioiis, anxieties and 
fears, and in°aaiti«B of Tesue 

“In the third part the sutbar quotes many Parallel passages 
ironi the Buddhist scriptures to prove “that Ghristiannity owed 
its origin to Buddhism ' 

“Theis was a time wbea CUcistiau nussionanes used to 
lunt waak. yosM&, x/iqaqnliitv -rdiignip'tfuii’iiftjn: 

lli^ meant notbiog bat the viliBcitiou of llindnism. 

® hlipjatian misaionaries- alirays acted on tlie oITodsivc oo4 
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the Jlindos wete on the defonsiTo Cat new the tables hate 
been tnrntil ’ r-Tbe Mcdem Review (Dec. J 923) ^ 

" "That there is an mliraato relation between Ihiddhism and 
rjinstiBiiify 13 eiidcnl from llio reseai-chm made into the 
ancient doenmentfi A. linking aimilaTit} in tenets, rites and 
rituals lends prohabhty to the theory that Chnsttandj has 
■borrowed extensively from Duddliisiu The Ixiok ‘ ( hnstia 
mty’* has tniLcd the liistur^ of the early faiths and ti e jirohnbic 
reaction o£ Buddhistic inflncnce on Chri5tianit>, Tlio author 
enters npon the task in a spirit of delicious detachment that 
pervades the hole Morlv and it amply juntificH the nuthor’a 
olaim tha^ it IS not ttio«Qi)icomo of any religions jnssion In 
detailiQt' the (>routli of Christmnity, itj^ives a vivid acLoantof 
tlie battle of conllielin^faiths, the falls, famblm^s and rebuffs 
which Christianity had to l»ar in its combat ai» mist Mithrnsm 
Translations from the liooks of Aposths and ulternoces of 
Gantama aro ^ticii *ido by side to siiy^est to remarkable 
ai?rocm(.nt,oT eiuitimenth It is a profoundly iniereatine I ook— 
lUammatfiii,, delating and thought provoking,’ —The Ser 
Yant (Oct lh/4H 

16 The Origin Cross. 

CojTBSTS Sex-AVorslup in pt, Assyria, PhuMiietA 
Siria, Armenia, Persia Greece, Italy India Among (be 
Jews Droids, Cabbairstts and (inostics aorfmit Boll, Goat, 
Tortoise Dove, Tree River, Stone, and the Breast W orship ns 
sex syrables 'lh(» Griuin of the cross from the sex- 
symbols. sOU pj^ea Rs S’ 

“There hive bftfn manv liooka published of late years on 
tho subject of Plinllic Worship Tlio result of these lias been 
that men have developed a growing sense of the fact tint 
the worship I of the generativa organs, as 3vmb bring the 
creative power in natnre, was a radimeiitary feature in all the 
ancient religions, and etill lingers in sorae of the symbols 
and practices of Christianity as it lA seen to day 

‘ The writer of the present work deals fully with tho subjects 
of Sex Worship, taking as a title of hi8 book ‘The Origin of 
the Cross/’IIo divides his andertakiug into seventeen chapters 
every one of which bears an attractive designation In nm® 
chapters he gives hifl history of tho pnimtive worship in the- 
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best known conBirtc of the world, and also among each 
peopto o-; the Dravtls Kiibbvhslband Gnostics 

'* In tlio rpmamiii" cliipters lie considers folly tlto \anoQS 
i>ln''cts an<l ereiitnrts'whicli were looked upon as sex symbols 
.iiiiong tlie firn lants, and which still nlioiV-of tlio «amc intcrpro 
tntion e^^n nt tile prueiit time ♦Among those living creatures 
were tlio s^ipent. Hie tortoise, gmt, bull and dove , and among 
tnaniniito >b]ecth, the tree, river, stones and other objects which 
became eoiis[ leooo* m tho aymhuh^ing of the set idea ’ This 
tre itnieut of tha pabjvct by tha anthor leads him np to Jua 
important cc!nclo«nni that the Cross of OliirsUnnitj t»ok vts rise 
in the Phallic contfoptv n of wlmt was m i>t worshiplal m the 
ccniinmy of Jiatwre, and how best rtxpre'ia it in a eon 
vcijicnt from na a syioliol qf a great tnilb , 

“lliH boil, of JOC pages IB, in komo rt^pects, the most 
satisfiittoij work on the snbject that no have met with :ii ft 
loi/gtimo (’oiiiiiigfrim Inuu.ftnd by ii wpiler who shows 
pvi ry wvultnec <if Ijting perftctly fannlnr with hm lubjset— 
faiinh ir RH one wh<i saw daily the worship menti tied per/ormed 
hoforo his verj cj e*—tho work can l»c throinjhly relied on as 
being a troo < upO’iition in every respect * ' 

"ATnonff the conntnesftml the nation* be treat*, we wonhl 
iiarao i^g^pt, Phu'nicn, Persia, Grcec<V Haly. Jndin nncl tho 
pt iplr cAlfed the lows His <.!■ vpter< on tbo “Sex irorship 
amoii. the .T(.W 4 ib ono of the mo 4 t intereiting an invtrnctivr 
t > liL found la tliiB verj aw fu| volume foolittlois known of 
the liHf irj of tlj Tows by per-ionH who c^lioin fhcmselvcv 
Its till ated And when ik comes to a queftim nf tho .lewish 
rvlignn the gein rnl ignorafJCB is »o striking, that it amonnts 
bi liltlo more til 111 the p }ular knowicd/e of the Phiiito 
rrlurjin, mih tho i.ec'ct lereraontfs of winch, the Crown 
Prince < f .Tapan was recently raamed 
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Hare- a-nd Talnablc Books /or sale. 


• " The' .Practica pt, WeWne in .the 'Tropics; edited'by 


r Ttie '-rractictt. v-— _ - ^ 

Byam and Arehlhald ,3 Tols. Pnblwhit . pnoo £12 1-t 
■price J5».~100,. Glcdncr^Avesta in Poblari'noript, 


k ; oar ' 
V 0 I 3 


price . vjituiiu*— .a.»— - . . - 

L,100.' AVmosb Cbenar--. Dsc-KIgr.Vedlo India, rnbb- 
,0 ,,„r once' Ba.',; .Vnlrecbt— Hi? Veda 


•shor'e prior Rs 10, our price' Ra.' . - 

Samhlta’ in.Ro‘min trnriairieration typo, -* Vols. Bs. 35. Groaa- 


sammca iBcn-ouiiiu • r» 

nan'-Worterbaoh turn Rig .Veda„Rs 60 >B O Dott 

' • 'P iTIIn^fWtedl.a as 10 . ViQCCat b 


History' of India (Illaartatod),. B, w v„=e^t bo.ib- 
History.ot India uniusiratoi),. R«.. 'lO. ,Tha History of- 

■Indlaaa (old^v its dim llistoriaoa IJInho'meaanJ’eriod, Iran- 

"olatod irom Porsiali by ElUotX 8 VoU Jts. iOO, Langlo^ ■ 
B’k Veda (French tranahtioig, ,Re. .JO rilmer— 'The 

QuaranaatranaUtcdidth. Sacr.d.ftojteo! the D,4t Soriee, 

•'r.'\ 5.' Il'aa; Mpllcr-Vedib Hyjnns. Vo!-'S?I.MI, Rs 10, 

. Brockhaaa-Oonv 0 rsatiOnS.Leidkon’ilOCh Bailioij)! 18 Vo e. 
RsiTr.. Records of the pasftdVOO-io'S),. bound ball. 

■ leather, Bt. dOO... EgyP^lSCUfe, SprUollO UTld AitOrtUmS- 


kunde (1007— lolV), boaml, Rs ,**0' Hidden — ^The Ottoman 
sty, 'Rriio 'Rocheburn^— Bo .Calvalre de I’Mam, 


Dynasty, ^ - 

Us. 3. Fmot— Lo PregMgede§ Races, R^ \ Cave-The, 
Ruined Cities of Ceylon. R«., 2-'w ^Ireltschke— Germany, 
France, ROjSsia'and Islam. Ui. 5 Hlstolre d’Herodote. 
2 Volnmei, R- AO- Dntoit— Jptakam ( Germnn translation. 
bonua‘iiS‘lia'lf^eaU,ct);G'\(olBn>es, lU* -Jb. \linciam— Human 
'• Physiology^ 'A ^’^olanies, R» *0 .Res'! — The Prevention of 
Malaria, Rs lO ''^Kelley/iind Rnmam— Diseases of the 
Kidneys, JDTretera and Bladder, 2 Voiames, 11-. 3 g. D.cfren 
‘bach— Hydrothei-npy,' Rs. 10. Clea%es— Light -Energy, 
Rg 10. lleyer— Das'Weiblnaltln’dlSheitEpos, R3. 7.. 
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